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For the Companion. 


MY NAVAJO BLANKET. 


It is probably twenty years old, and I have just 
had it out for an overhauling. It is a sombre- 
looking specimen: blue and black, with just a 
little white showing here and there. It has nota 
bright color in it—but several big rents. 

There is a deep, dark stain on it, however, for 


a badly-wounded fellow was carried down a| 
when it was still | 


mountain-side in that blanket, 
new and glossy, far out in Arizona. 

Since that episode it has been through two or 
three campaigns and, strapped to the saddle, has 
gone through rain in torrents, snow by the bushel, 
alkali dust, every kind of mud, “bad lands’’ and 
good lands, all over Wyoming, Montana, Dakota, 


Kansas and nota little of Colorado and Nebraska. | 


But I do not mean to tell you more of its 
wanderings. My purpose is to give you an idea 
of the difficulty I had in buying that blanket, and 
the ease with which a more experienced comrade 
obtained a far handsomer one. 


The Navajo Indians in 1874 were the wealthiest | 


tribe in America. They had a big reservation 
near old Fort Defiance, northwest of the present 
Fort Wingate in New Mexico. ‘They owned vast 
herds of sheep and goats, and manufactured from 
the wool a wonderful blanket, so close in texture 
that a bucketful of water thrown into one of them 
could hardly drip through. It would evaporate 
first. : 

I longed to own one of these blankets, for in 
1874 they were very rare. Now, with a railway 
skirting the reservation, the blankets are carried 
every where. 

One hot August day, with the mercury standing 


at 108° in the shade, as it often did at old Camp | 
the commanding officer told me to go} 


Verde, 
down to the bank of the stream just east of the 
post and “find out what those Navajos wanted.” 
I was officer of the day, and therefore expected to 
look after anything and everything that might 
turn up. 

It seems that about ten o'clock a little band of 
these lithe, active, beady-eyed fellows forded the 
Verde and claimed audience with the colonel. 
They complained, so far as imperfect Spanish on 
both sides could make them understood, that the 
Apaches had taken one of their horses. It was 
true. 

Venturing far away westward from their lines, 
hoping to do a little trading among the settlements 
around Prescott, they had fallen in at the Verde 
with some Apaches, who, being numerous, had 
claimed a Navajo horse for one of their own, and 
had led him away ‘‘vi et armis.’’ That afternoon 
the horse was brought back by a couple of 
cavalrymen and turned over to his rejoicing 
owners. 

Meantime I had seen a number of brand-new 
blankets among their stores, and had vainly 
striven to buy one. It was no use. ‘The Indians 
at camp shook their heads. No trade until 
“Gran Capitan’? came back. It seems he was 
their chief, and the only one who ‘could talk.” 

Our communication was mainly by signs, and 
the result was an understanding on my part that 
later he would return and bring to my house, 
which I pointed out, a bundle of blankets. 

Abont five o’clock, as my chum and I were at 
work on a map of a recent scout through the 
mountains, the window was suddenly darkened 
A swarthy face, 
peering in. It was my Navajo. 

“Tell him to come in,’’ we said to the orderly 
on duty. Next instant not one but twelve 
Navajos, with their silent, catlike tread, filed into 
our big, bare room. 

Each in turn extended his hand and bowed 
with surprising grace as we cordially shook it. 
Then without a word the twelve seated themselves 
in a circle upon the floor, and the solemn dicker | 
began. 

Bless your hearts! I only wanted to buy a 
blanket, but the affair took on the dignity of a 


: and taxed with her delinquency. 
under a shading hand, was | 


_ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





council, Renaring into the spirit of the thing, 
| my chum—a brother lieutenant of cavalry —passed 
|around a box of cigars, 
| with *Capitan,”’ who was as handsome a young 
Indian as ever I saw. 
| *Plains’’ Indians would have scooped out the 
contents with both hands, but our Navajo daintily 
took one; so did each of his followers, and placed 
it on the floor before him. 


beginning, of course, | 


We passed around matches, and presently | 


| discovered that these untutored aborigines had no 
idea of acigar. Accustomed to a ‘‘papellito,”’ they 
had tried to light these new ‘“‘fumars’’ without 


biting off the end, and were much mystified at | 


their non-success. 


At last all was explained, and then how they | 


| smoked !—inhaling long and deep, then jetting 
| great clouds through the nostrils without ever a 
cough or wheeze, with evident gusto and delight. 
In a minute the room was thick with smoke. 

After proper dignified interval, it was time to 
intimate that we desired to see their stock in 
trade. Out came the blankets; beauties, some of 
them, as they were unrolled upon the floor; soft, 
glossy and richly-colored and quaintly patterned. 
My eyes gloated over one of them, in which a 
brilliant red was woven here and there. 

“How much? Quantos?’’ I asked. 

‘Horse. Caballo.” 

The idea of that blanket being worth a horse! 
You can buy many a horse cheaper than most 
Navajo blankets, however. I shook my head. 

‘*‘Quantos pesos? How many dollars ?” 

Capitan threw up ten outstretched fingers three 
times. 

“Thirty? Can’t stand that!” 

I meekly fell back on the dullest and dingiest 
}and cheapest-looking of the lot. It proved dear 
| enough then, yet money wouldn’t buy it now. 

“This one—Quatros pesos? Four?” L asked. 

Prompt shake of the head. 
| Cinco?’ 

No. Not until we came to Ocho, eight, would 
Capitan yield. I surrendered, and held out a 
| five-dollar ‘“‘greenback’’ with three ones. Capitan 
| took them, counted them over and looked up for 
more. ‘Otros quatros. Other four,” he said. 





In vain we pointed out that the queer figure in | 


the upper corner meant that that bill was worth 
five of the others. White man couldn't fool 
Capitan with any such whopper as that. 

| He had been to Wingate—once even to Santa 
| Fé, where they used Mexican silver dollars. 
Argument was useless. The ‘orderly’’ took the 
| five to the store and brought back five ones. 
| ‘hese were courteously accepted. 

The council broke up. The Indians filed out 
silently and solemnly as they came, each stepping 
forward to bow and shake hands. 

And so we parted, and the precious blanket, 
though the poorest of the lot, was mine. 

A week afterward I chanced to ride in on 
Lieutenant S——, a regimental comrade who was 


|away. There in the glowing sunshine hung the 
| beauty of all the blankets—the one I most longed | 
for, but couldn’t afford. 

“Well, S——, I’m breaking the tenth command- 
mentat this minute. I wanted that blanket more 





eight-dollar one.” 

“That's just four times what I paid for this,’’ 
said S——, with placid superiority. 

‘‘How did you manage it ?”” 

“Simply by trading. They have long since 
killed off all the deer around their reservation, 
and therefore prize deerskins. I gave them a 
newly-dressed deerskin for the blanket, and they 
went away well pleased. Then I gave Joe, here 
{his Apache scout], two dollars to shoot me 
another deer and dress the skin. Yonder it 
hangs.” 


CHARLES KiNG, Captain U.S. Army. 
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A WORTHY DAUGHTER. 


Nellie Custis was regarded as one of the most 
beautiful and brilliant young women of her time, 
and was greatly beloved by her foster-parents, 
General and Mrs. Washington. Late in life she 
related to a friend the following incident of her 
young girlhood, which is given by Lossing in his 
history of the life of Martha Washington: 


She was young and romantic, and was fond of 
wandering alone in the woods of Mount Vernon 
by moonlight. 

Her grandmaimma thought it wrong and unsafe, 
and scolded and coaxed her into a promise that 
she would not wander in the woods again, 
unaccompanied. But the young lady was missing 
one evening, and was finally brought home from 
the interdicted woods to the drawing-room, where 
the general was walking up and down with his 
hands behind him, according to his wont. Mrs. 
Washington, seated in her great arm-chair, opened 
a severe reproof. 

Poor Miss Nellie was reminded of her promise, 
She admitted 
her fault, but essayed no excuse; and when there 
, Was a slight pause, moved to retire from the 

room. 
She was just shutting the door, when she 
overheard the general attempting, in a low voice, 
to intercede in her behalf. 
‘““My dear,” he was remarking, “I would say 
no more. Perhaps she was not alone.” 
His intercession stopped Miss Nellie in her 
retreat. She recpened the door, and advanced to 
| the general with a firm step. 
| Sir,” said she, “‘you brought me up to speak 
| the truth, and when I told grandmamma I was 
alone, I hope you believe J was alone.’ 
The general made one of his most courtly bows. 
| “My child,” he replied, «I beg your pardon.” 
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If you are going to California and want to make | A Natural, Sensible, Simple Method of Mind Cultur: 


| the journey quickly and comfortably be sure that your 
tickets read via the Chicago & North-Western, Union 
| Pacific and Southern Pacific Railways. Through sleep 
ing-cars are run on fast trains from Chicago to San 
Francisco without change, and the hour of departure 
from Chicago affords connection with all trains from 
the East. Dining-cars serve all meals. Excursion | 
tickets and full information can be obtained of any 
ticket agent or of J. E. Brittain, N. E. Passenger Agent, 
C. & N.-W. Ry., No. 5 State Street, Boston, Mass. [Adv. 


Go to Europe 


By CUNARD LINE. 


| Steamers every Saturday from Boston & New York. 
CABIN PASSACE, $60, $80 and $100. 
SECOND CABIN and Steerage passage at low rates. 


ALEX. MARTIN, Agt., 99 State St., Boston, Mass. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


TOURS! 


CALIFORNIA 
md MEXICO, 











| Leaving BOSTON for CALIFORNIA JANUARY 


in camp at the Apache reservation twenty miles | 


than I can tell you, but had to put up with an | 


rath, FEBRUARY 23d, MARCH 23d, APRIL 
1gth, and MEXICO FEBRUARY oth, 1892. 


FORMING TRIPS OF VARIABLE DURATION. 
Most Superbly Appointed TOURS ever offered. 


EXCURSION TICKETS 


wishes of tourists, including A 


with Return Limits 
ae to the 
VELLIN 








‘true to label. 


| EXPENSES, will be sold at = tes iberal rates. | 





For Itineraries, me of Space, and all in- | 


| oe meg an ly to Tourist Agent Pennsylvania 
Railroad, ashington St., Boston, 849 Broad- 
way, ty York, or 233 South Fourth Street, 
Philadelphia. 
J. 8. Wood. 


Chas. E. Pugh, 
General Manager. Gen. Passenger Agent. 
severe teething rash. 


A Healing 
Wonder aa a tees 
Powder I saw an 
for all Sy ag Mg 
Affections of 
the Skin. 





My Baby seven 
months old had 


wascured. Further: 
It is the most per- 
fect Infant Powder 











WALLACE WELLS, 
= Ashbury, R. I. 


Omfort Powder 


| It has permanently cured thousands of various 
| 





| skin affections. It is unequalled as a Baby 
Powder, and for Burns, Scalds, and Itching of 
| all kinds ; also for fleshy people who chafe, and 
for Pimples, Blackheads, and Skin Eruptions, 
Address, 


Sold by all Druggists. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Ct. 
E. S. SYKES, Secretary. 


RTISTIC+ ee 
WALL PAPERS 


A handsome line of samples sent on receipt of only 8 
cents in stamps to pay postage. Send for them. They 
are cheap. Agent's large outfit of papers mouldings and other 


goods, $1.00. LL. W. BOWEN, 3 Cambridge Sst. 
Charlestown, Mass. 


Wall Papers. 


A choice selection of all grades at prices one-third 
less than at any other store in Boston. 

Send stamps for samples, stating rooms to be 
papered, height and size, also colors preferred. 


J. W. GERRY, 47 Cornhill, Boston. 
Se neve. 


Sample Free. 














I ever used.—MRs, | 














eading educators endorse it, 
e mor { sompie te System, post-paid,$i 
Send stamp for free pamphlet t 
“How to Re ~_ mber,” "full of helpful hints, post-paid 
MEMORY 21 West 9th Street, New York C ity 


CATALOGUE AND POSTAL FREE. 


To all in want of Nursery Stock, who will send name 
and P. O. address on Postal Card directed to 
J. HAMMOND, Nurseryman, Geneva, N. Y. 


Hartford Wire Works, 


347 Asylum Street, 
HARTFORD, CONN, 


Manufacturers of 


Wire Poultry Netting, 
-_ " Send Stamp for Price List. 
THE STORY OF 

GOOD-WILL HOMES. 


A booklet of thirty-six pages, telling 
about the Farm Homes for needy boys at 
East Fairfield, Me. How the work began 
and what is planned for the future. 

Sent on receipt of three 2-ct. stamps. 
—— GOOD-WILL FARM, East Fairfield, Me. 








ist:Berry Plants 


Currants, Grapes, Fruit Trees, etc. Standard 

Varieties at Reasonable Prices. Headquarters 

for the Snyder Blackberry. All plants warranted 
Catalogue free. 


G. S. BUTLER, Cromwell, Conn., 


Originator of the Cromwell Raspberry. 


FARQUHARS’ 


PRIZE MIXED 


GLADIOLUS. 


New Orchid-flowered 
sorts, and others ; most 
beautiful colors. 


12 strong bulbs in bow, 
mailed free jor 
Seed Cata. Pi autea SOC 

Our beautiful Seed 
Catalogue with full 
lists of Novelties and 
Tested Seeds mailed for 
4 cts. in stamps. 


R. & J. Farquhar & Co., 
16 and 19 S. Market St., 


Boston. 


FARMERS. 


Darling’s High Grade Fer- 
tilizers, and Pure Bone 


contain Plant Food sufficient for any crops. 


Agricultural Chemicals for Sale. 
Send for our New Catalogue and Prices, 
and see what we offer you, before purchasing. 
L. B. Darling Fertilizer Company, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Charming Homes 
Deserve 
Charming Grounds. 


We can help you to have the latter if 
you write us. We give our time to advise 
what and how to plant successfully and 
with economy, aS hundreds throughout 
the country can testify. We are one of 
the largest growers in the country of 


Rare Trees, Shrubs, Fruit, 
Hardy Plants, Azaleas, 
Rhododendrons, 
Roses, Clematis and ail 


Hardy Novelties 


not to be found elsewhere, 


SHADY HILL NURSERY CO., 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 











— we will send ener , 





y the single packet. 


(the largest) a jargest) rown from - seed. 
for an 4 of Pop C€ 





Also $10 for an Ear of Sweet Corn; 
‘orn; and $10 fora Ped of Peas, For 25 


Wie $10 FORA PANSY BLOSSOM 


ory Flower Seed Collection (inc indies Pansy); or 
Introductory Vegetable C wllecsion (ine cluding three Prize Vegetables). Either collection 
b TH 
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ASTMAN SEED CO., East Sumner, Me. 
LODE DONA Ol el ert 





Entire RELIABILITY in senda. 


Absolute ACCURACY in state- 
ments to purchasers. 


Uniform COURTESY in dealing 
with ALL customers. 


Careful study of our business in 
a large way. 


Printer’s Ink. 


The above tells its own story. 
than to become our customer. 


No better goods are made than we sell. 





It is OUR story. 
All we desire is an opportunity to convince YOU by a practical test. 
No matter where you are, we can supply your wants. 


SUCCESS! 


We know that you cannot possibly do better 


We solicit correspondence. 


No lower prices are named than we quote. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO, “ws, "onsets" 


CARPETS, RUCS AND UPHOLSTERY FABRICS. 
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For the Companion. 


A GIRL OF THE BLACK HILLS. 


A very lonely region are the “Black Hills’”’ of 
Montgomery County, Maryland. Through these 
dark and gloomy hills winds the Little Seneca 
Creek, here rippling gleefully along, there broad- 
ening into silent pools. 

The houses in the Black Hills have very few | 
windows, and almost no panes of glass. 

All along the banks of Little Seneca, and away 
up on the hills, which are almost as large as 
mountains, are huge old chestnut-trees. These, 
even when growing together or among 
other trees, bear some fruit; but 
to be very productive a tree 
must stand alone. 

One tree in the Black 
Hills stood alone, and this 
was renowned as ‘‘Mame’s 
tree.’ It stood close by 
the little house in which 
Mame lived. 

Mame was a true girl of 
the Black Hills. Her short, 
bushy hair flew in unkempt 
fashion from about her 
brown face. Her draggled 
frock slouched gracelessly 
above her bare feet. 

She was generally ac- 
companied by a dog as she 
walked through the hills, 
and she was in the habit of 
carrying a stick. ‘Fer to 
perteck myse’f,’’ she would say, 
and her laugh would ring out over the 
stream and come echoing back to her from the 
woods. The truth is that Mame was afraid of 
nothing; but the children of the Black Hills were 
afraid of her. They liked very much to tease 
her, but they seldom ventured to give her trouble, 
so great was their terror of her stick and her dog. 

They were especially vexed at her possession 
of the great chestnut-tree, behind which they 
often found Mame lurking with her stick and her 
dog. 

“She aint got no right to that tree,”’ they said ; 
and yet they all called it “‘Mame'’s tree.” 

She and the dog protected it. In blossom-time 
they guarded the blossoms on the lower limbs. 

“I dare any gal or boy in the Black Hills fer to 
tech a flower on it!”” Mame had said now for 
several years, swinging herself carelessly on one 
of the branches, the dog lying peaceably at her 
feet. 

They protected it in the harvest-time; and then 
it was that the children of the Black Hills felt 
most resentful toward Mame. None of the other 
trees bore such fine nuts. She gathered bushels 
of them, and when winter came carried them, a 
bagful at a time, down the railroad track, and 
sold them to the storekeeper. ‘The children 
declared that she made ‘lots and lots of money.”’ 

Mame lived with her old grandmother, and the 
mothers of the other children said that it was 
not fair that the girl should lay claim to the fruit 
of the chestnut-tree, because the grandmother 
received relief regularly from the county. 

Mame cultivated a little patch of ground in 
front of the house. The grandmother had all 
that she wanted in life—‘‘taters and cuhcumbers 
and lima beans and sweet corn in plenty.’”’ She 
was fond of Mame in her way, but not even she 
understood the depths of feeling in the girl’s 
nature. 

There were two things which Mame loved with 
all the intensity of her nature—her grandmother 
and her dog; and many things which she hated 
—the children of the Black Hills. 

Her grandmother could not go out of the house, 
but sat in her chair most of the day; and the dog 
Was so fierce that when Mame was not with him 
it Was necessary to keep him chained. 

The girl was supposed to have gipsy blood in 
her veins, and the people said that when the old 
Srandmother was in full possession of her facul- 
ties, she had been a witch. Then she could cure 
a horse that had foundered, and lay a spell on a 
man. Even in her present state of infirmity she 
could take away warts. 

But the poor, frail old woman could not drive 
away the stinging pains of rheumatism from her 
own crooked fingers, and when it thundered and 
lightened she covered her gray head and wept, 
she was “‘so mortal afeerd.”” At such times Mame 













patted the old head and uncovered it, asking 
soothingly ‘‘what there was to be afeerd of,”’ 


and then took the crooked hands in her strong | 


young grasp, and held them firmly until the 
storm Was over. 

When the sun shone out again, sometimes the 
old woman smiled and said that ‘Mame was a 
good gal,”’ and there were times when Mame 
smiled in return. 

Perhaps before the storm she had been sitting 
in the doorway, looking down on the rushing 
waters of the creek; or it may be that she had 
been estimating the proceeds of the chestnuts, 


and planning to buy her grandmother a fine new | 


calico frock with a border of big yellow flowers, 

a pair of woollen stockings, sugar 

and tea, and a great 

many things which 

the county’s money 
could not buy. 

But there were 

other times 

when Mame 

would 


| though his keen eyes were fixed on the dog at the | 


| fence. ‘’S’pose he’d breck his chain!’ he ex- 
claimed. 

The children of the Black Hills knew that 
“Jake Harder’s Jim’’ would not pluck the first 
flower. They did not notice a figure that came 
swiftly around the little house. Before they were 
aware of it Mame was among them. 

It was too late to run; and indeed there was no 
occasion to run, for Mame had neither her stick 
nor her dog. 

But there was something very strange about 
the girl. Her dark eyes had a dull look, and her 
face had grown thin and pale since they had seen 
| her last. 
| ‘You kin all teck the flowers,” she said, in an 
| absent way, ‘‘an’ w’en the chisents air ripe, you 
kin teck them, too. Gran’uther’ll soon be gone 
dead.” 

Then she put her hands up to her white face 
|} and ran away—not back to the house, but down 
where the Little Seneca was murmuring softly. 
| The children of the Black Hills looked at one 
| another, but they did not avail themselves of her 


’ 


‘ Gran uther'll soon be gone dead !" 


shake her head, disclaiming the old grandmother's 
praise. She had been shouting back scornfully 
at the children of the Black Hills, perhaps, or 
throwing stones at them, and may be even wishing 
that some of them would be hurt and limp all 
their lives. 

No; Mame knew that she was not good while 
she hated the children of the Black Hills as she 
did, and vet she did not see how she could help 
hating them. ‘They ought fer to be hated,’ she 
said to herself; but for all that she could not 
reconcile her hatred of them with her grand- 
mother’s praise of herself. 

A strange sickness swept through the Black 
Hills one spring. It was a severe and weakening 
disease, but few died from it. Mame’s old grand- 
mother was among the last to be stricken with 
the epidemic. 

The children of the Black Hills grew very bold 
during the old woman’s illness. Mame was kept 
so busy that she did not have much time to attack 
them. They had no fear that she would emerge 
from behind the chestnut-tree, her ugly forked 
stick in her hand; and the dog was tied all day. 

While one of the children kept watch to see 
that Mame did not come near, the rest built 
playhouses under the chestnut-tree, and they 
declared that when the flowers bloomed on the 
tree, they would pull them off and trim their hats 
with them. 

The dog growled through the fence in the dis- 
tance, as it watched them with fierce eyes, but 


Mame, in her faithful attendance upon her grand- | eyes at the tree in the gathering darkness after | 


mother, was too hard at work to notice them. 
One warm day, after a week of rain, the chil- 


dren of the Black Hills stood under the creamy | climb the tree and thrash off the nuts. How | 


permission to pluck the blossoms. Jake Harder’s 
Jim began to tear the playhouses to pieces, and 
no one hindered him. Then they all slunk silently 
down the way which Mame had gone. 

But they did not cross the log foot-bridge. 
ford, for there on the bridge was Mame, her head 
buried in her arms, moaning over and over ina 
despairing voice, ‘“Gran‘uther’ll soon be gone 
dead !”’ 

But the old grandmother's time had not yet 
come to die. She lay ill all through the summer, 
and with the coolness of autumn came creeping 
back to life. 

A change had come to the old woman—the 
hardness had all gone out of her face. She had 
become gentle and almost affectionate. The 
| people of the Black Hills said that during this 
illness she lost the last power of her witchcraft. 
She could no longer even take away warts. 

Mame took care of her grandmother gladly and 
| gratefully. With all the ardor of her gipsy 
nature she drank in the increased love poured 
upon her; but she did not like to be praised. She 
did not like to be called *‘good,’* while her heart 
was still so hard and sore against the children of 
the Black Hills. 

She did not forget that she had given them the 





| come and take them ; but she continually repeated, 


| nevertheless, ‘“They’re mine, mine, mine!"’ She | 


|} said it again and again, looking out with wet 


| the old grandmother was peacefully sleeping. 
Wild temptations came to her to go out and 


Those who crossed the creek took the knee-deep | 


chestnuts, nor did she doubt that they would | 


Suppose she were to leave the dog unfastened; 
he would tear the children to pieces before he let 
them touch the chestnuts. But the next day 
Mame led the dog around the house, and tied him 
where he could not see the tree. 

By and by she heard the children’s voices. They 
were at the tree. She could hear them screaming 
and laughing as the great nuts rattled down in 
the wind. And yet, they were hers, hers, hers! 

The dog growled fiercely, and the old grand- 
mother started up in bed. 

**What's that, Mame ?” 

Mame only shook her head. 

“Yer chisents air bein’ stoled, Mame," said the 
old woman. 

The girl made no sign of going to their rescue. 
The grandmother insisted upon getting up and 
going to the door. Mame put her arms around 
her waist and supported her as she tottered across 
the bit of floor. 

The old woman stood in the door, shading her 
Four boys were in Mame’s 


she asked. 


eyes with her hands. 
tree—three of them in dangerous places—stamping 
and shouting. A bevy of girls and boys were 
gathering the nuts as they 
fell. 

The oid grandmother 
did not understand. Some 
people said that her brain 
was never quite clear after 
this illness ; but she turned 
to Mame, pointed at the 
band of small robbers, and 
began to weep pitifully. 

Mame’s heart was 
fierce with hatred as she 
persuaded the old grand- 
mother to go back to her 
bed. By and by a strange 
thing happened. The latch 
eland on the gate in front of the 
aif house clicked. The dog 

7 pulled at his chain, and 

barked: furiously. Thena 

small tow-head was thrust 

- timidly in at the open 
door. 

It was Jake Harder’s 

Jim; and behind him were 

all the children of the 

Black Hills, some solemn, 
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and others giggling bash- 
fully. 

Mame stood in the 
centre of the room, and 
looked at them. They 
were on their way home 
with their spoils. The hats 
| of the boys were piled up with the brown nuts, 
| and the girls’ aprons overflowed with them. This 

year’s had been a splendid yield. 

“Tell ’er!’’ whispered a voice behind the tow- 
| headed boy. 
| Jim was afraid of Mame’s stony gaze. He 
| came up the step, however, and advanced into the 
} room, his hat full of nuts, held in both hands. 
| “We was jest a-gatherin’ ‘em fer you,” he 
}explained. ‘They're yourn.”’ 

With this he emptied his hat in a neat little 
pile on the floor. 

All the children of the Black Hills came and 
added to the pile; and then they went out and 
away. 

The old grandmother looked at the nuts and 
| laughed in a pleased way ; but as Mame bent over 
| the great round pile and ran her quivering hands 
through the nuts, the tears poured down from 
her black eyes. 

Mame went to the door and looked out. The 
| evening sun was shining on the Black Hills. The 
| Little Seneca was murmuring musically. 
the foot-bridge the children were filing, a lot of 
little ragamuftins, but Mame knew that she loved 
them; that all her quarrels with them were over, 
that even her dog would learn to play with them 
and give them a friendly paw. 
| The little tow-headed boy glanced over his 
| shoulder. 

“I was up in the very top of ‘at tree,’’ he said, 


Across 





proudly. 

The children of the Black Hills looked back 
| and laughed. They could not have told why it 
| was that ther, too, felt so light-hearted and happy. 
The hills about, as tall as mountains, hid the 


blossoms which covered Mame’s tree, and laughed. | the poor old grandmother would miss the little | departing sun, and dark shadows swept across 
Who would be the first to commit the daring | luxuries that the nuts would buy! She had given | the waters; but the children hopped and skipped 
robbery ? 

A little tow-headed boy laughed the loudest, 


| away the nuts only because she supposed that her 
| grandmother was going to die; and now — 


| happily along the path. 
They were a graceless crew, with ragged trousers 
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and torn frocks, but the hills sent back their ‘‘Mr. Gordon won't be home to-night, ma’am. 
laughter right merrily, and the mother birds | He’s a-goin’ to stay with a friend.” 
twittered softly as they went by. “Oh, thank you!” said the lady. ‘I have 
Louise R. BAKER. been so anxious! Won’t—won't you come in 
and get warm ?”’ 
- ‘‘No, ma’am, thank you; I'll have to go.” 

“Well, good night, my boy. I thank you very 
much.” She closed the door. 

The boy hurried back to the cab, and gave an 
address that made the driver grin; but he made 
no objection. They drove rapidly away. 

It was after eight o’clock the next morning 
when Gordon raised his aching head and looked 

> around him. It was Sunday morning. 
The sun poured in through a dingy little 
For the Companion. window, and flooded the tiny attic room in which 
’ he lay. The room was not more than six feet by 
JIM S MISSION. ten. Gordon lay on a straw mattress, covered 

For the first time in his life Charley Gordon | with a coarse gray blanket, and he saw no furni- 
was drunk. ture save a dry-goods box in one corner, on 

There is no polite word for the hopelessly be- | which were a battered tin wash-pan and a piece 
sotted condition in which he leaned up in the of soap. Crouched on the bare floor, in a vain 
endeavor to keep warm, was 
the same boy he had seen the 
night before, gravely regarding 
him through a pair of keen 
gray eyes. Gordon returned 
the gaze for a minute, and then 
asked : 

‘‘What are you doing there ?”’ 

‘Playin’ missionary,’’ was 
the answer, with a slight return 
of the mocking grin of the 
night before. 

Gordon gave a sound be- 
tween a laugh and a groan. 

‘““Where did you learn about | 


” 


missionaries ? 





CHILD-HANDS. 


They are such little hands, 

Be kind. Things are so new and life but stands 
A step beyond the doorway. All around 

New day has found 

Such tempting things to shine upon, and so 
The hands are tempted hard, you know. 


Selected. George Klingle. 





go there to learn to read.” 

‘“‘What’s your name?” 

“Jim Brown.” 

‘How did Iget here ?’’ 

“Me ’n’ cabby brought ye. 
Thought mebbe you'd rather 
not be seed at a hotel.” 


at the shadowy memory of | 
his last night’s experience. | 
Then, with those keen, un- 
childish eyes fixed on him, he 
threw off the blanket and 






in his pockets, took out his 
purse and found its contents 


corner made by the junction 
of a brick wall with an iron railing. 
His dress-suit and light overcoat were intact. 
covered with mud, his once immaculate linen “Can I find a place where I can wash 
crushed and dirty, and his silk hat lay ten feet | here?’ he asked. Jim pointed to the dry-goods 
away in the gutter, where it had rolled in one of | box where the pan stood, full of fresh water, | 
his spasmodic efforts to get on his feet. flanked by a ragged towel. Gordon laughed. 
‘Hello, pard! Wha’s matter ?’ “Jim, you’re a bloated aristocrat! Where did 


Gordon raised his heavy eyes to encounter the | you get your ideas? You don’t steal, and you do | 


gaze of a bootblack, who stood grinning on the | wash. Honest and clean! I shouldn’t think the 
fraternity would own you.”’ 
“TI thought you was the ’ristycrat,”’ said Jim. 


curbstone. 
“Got it pretty bad, aint ye? Stiffenin’ all gone. 


Where’s your tile?” | At this unconscious satire Gordon turned | 
“In the gutter, you little fiend. See here, my | sharply away, and began his ablutions. He | 


head’s all right, but I can’t manage these miser- | dipped his aching head in the cold water, removed 
able legs. Get me that hat and I'll give you a | as well as he could all signs of his late debauch, 
nickel.” buttoned his overcoat to hide his soiled linen, and 

‘Lemme see it first."’ smoothed his silk hat. Jim watched him in 

Gordon produced the nickel, and an exchange | silence until he was nearly done, and then said, 
was promptly effected. | sharply: ‘Young feller, you better let it alone.” 

“Want to git out of this?’’ presently inquired ‘‘What do you mean?’’ demanded Gordon, 
his new acquaintance. Gordon nodded. turning on him angrily. 

“Got any tin to pay for a cab?” ‘Better not touch it. Safest way.’’ 

“Plenty.” «What do you know about it?” 

The boy disappeared around the corner. Five| ‘Know enough. Dad died with ’em. Better 
minutes passed, and the young man was fast | let it alone.’’ ‘Why, you little scamp, a gentle- 
sinking into a stupor when a cab rattled up the | man has to drink sometimes. It never went to 
street, and the boy jumped out. ;my head that way 

“Come on, cabby! Here’s the swell. Limber, before—to my legs 
aint he? Steady now! In you go! What’s the | rather. I’masham- 
street and number ?”’ led of it, I admit, 

The young man had already become too stupe-| and it will never 
fied to reply. So the boy sprang into the cab, | occur again, if that 
searched his clothes, and produced a pocket-book | will do you any 
in which he found several cards bearing Gordon’s | good.”’ 
address, which he read aloud by the light of a ‘*Better let it 
flaring street lamp. |alone,”’ said Jim, 

“Drive on, cabby! I'll have to stay in here to | doggedly. 
hold him on the seat and help you git him up-| The young man 
stairs.”” | regarded him with 

The cab rattled away over the cobble-stones, | a puzzled expres- 
and presently drew up before a handsome resi- | sion, and said: 
dence in a fashionable street. With the driver on “See here, my 
one side and the boy on the other, the young man | youthful _benefac- 
was half-lifted, half-dragged from the vehicle to | tor, you have kept 
the sidewalk. me out of a lot of 

Then the familiar surroundings seemed to rouse | trouble, and I’m 
him. He grasped the boy’s shoulder with both | obliged to you. But 
hands, and staggered back toward the cab, saying | that doesn’t con- 
wildly : |stitute you my 

“Not there, boys, for heaven’s sake! It would | guardian, so dry 
kill my mother to see me like this!” up! How did you pay that cabman last night ?’’ 

Having grasped the sides of the cab door, he | “T had some money.” 
spasmodically dragged himself in, and ordered | ‘Well, here’s five dollars. Will that cover the 
the cabman to drive on. Just around the corner | bill and reward your hospitality? All right, 
the driver stopped and asked where he should! then. Good-by. And you needn't be afraid it 
take him; but the young man had sunk back into | will ever happen again, my young missionary.” 
his former stupor, and made no reply that could; Gordon disappeared down the stairs, leaving 
be understood. ‘ ‘Jim standing at the top gravely shaking his head. 

“T'll fix it,’’ said the boy. ‘I’! take to That night Charley Gordon had a hard struggle 
my lodgin’s. Wait here a minute.” prang | with himself. As he tossed and rolled and held 
out, ran back to the house they ha left, and | his aching head, the whole shameful experience 
rang the beli. A handsome, delicate-looking | repeated itself again and again in his heated 
lady, dressed in black, soor came to the door. brain. Every incident stood out vividly in the 

The boy pulled off his hat and said, politely : | light of his conscience. 












“Down at the Mission. I 
| where he was employed, and where his mother’s 


| if I keep away from the wildest lot of fellows, I 


Gordon buried his face in | 
the gray blanket, and groaned | future.’ 


struggled to his feet. He felt | 
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COMPANION. 


Thanks to Jim’s stratagem, he had been able to | A few minutes later Jim saw a sudden tumult 
spare his widowed mother the knowledge of his | in the street in front of them. A pair of horses, 
humiliation, and as he had not been overcome by | attached to an empty carriage, had dashed around 
the liquor until after he had left his companions | a corner, and after crashing against a lamp-post, 
the night before, he felt moderately certain that | swung heavily toward the car. 
his disgrace would never be known. But the The “‘grip-man” or driver of the car brought it 
shame and humiliation were not lessened by this | toa full stop. It was all that he could do. 
knowledge. His self-contempt seemed to scorch | Jim’s quick eye saw that there must be a 
his very soul. collision. He hauled his helpless companion off 

The long hours of the night wore away, and | the seat, thrust him down on the floor of the car, 
toward morning he fell into a troubled sleep. He | and sprang aside to save himself. 
awoke pale and exhausted, but determined in| But Jim was a moment too late. There was a 
cracking, tearing sound 
as the heavy tongue of 
the carriage crashed 
through the front of the 
car, and penetrated the 
seat which a few seconds 
before had held Gordon's 
limp, unconscious figure. 

The frightened pas- 
sengers poured out of the 
rear car, and surrounded 
the little motionless figure 
that kind hands had car- 
ried to the sidewalk. 

Roused and sobered by 
the shock, but unhurt, 
Gordon crept out of his 
perilous position, went 
over to where the boy 
lay, and sat down, raised 
the little head to his knee, 
and put his hand over 
his heart. 

‘Better telephone to the 
future to avoid his more dissolute companions, | morgue,”’ suggested some man in the crowd. 
| and thus escape temptation. ‘He is not dead,"’ said Gordon, sternly. ‘Call 

With this resolve he hurried down to the bank | a cab, somebody. I will take charge of him.”’ 

As he raised the boy in his arms to enter the 
| cab, Jim opened his eyes and smiled. 

“T done the best I could for ye, pard,”’ he said. 

A few minutes later, with Jim still in his arms, 
dare say Ill be safe enough. I don’t believe it is | Gordon entered his mother’s sitting-room. 
necessary for me to ‘let it alone,” as my small **Mother,”’ he said, quietly, ‘‘this child has just 











handsome fortune was invested. 
“IT might give it up entirely,” he thought, ‘but 


| rescuer advises. But for the sake of my mother saved my life and is seriously hurt. We must 


and the family reputation, I'll be more careful in take care of him. Pay that cab-man at the door, 
| will you, please? And then telephone for Doctor 
About a month later, Jim was going home one | | Harper.” 
| night, when, rounding a corner, he came upon a | Mrs. Gordon was a woman of action and self- 
| crowd of street boys howling with delight around | control, and asked no questions then. Doctor 
a staggering wretch who could scarcely keep his Harper came, and after a careful examination, 
feet. They tortured him by every means that pronounced Jim’s injuries serious but not fatal. 
their inventive genius could suggest. Through the long weeks of pain that followed, 
Jim took in the group and the central figure |no boy ever had more tender nursing, more 
with one comprehensive glance, and exclaimed: | careful attention, than this child of the streets. 
“Well, if it aint my ’ristycrat!’’ Then he As he grew better, he was told that a good place 
dashed in to the crowd. | as errand-boy had been secured for him, that he 
“Boys, you all know me. I’m Jim Brown. was to have a new suit of clothes, go to a night- 
This gent is a friend of mind, and I’m goin’ to | school, and have every opportunity to “grow up 
'take him home. Cop’s a-comin’, too. Better | respectable’’—the desire of his honest little heart. 
| cheese it.”” It was not until Jim was undoubtedly con- 
With many mutterings the youthful mob | valescent that Gordon had an explanation with 
gradually dispersed, with the exception of one his mother. He did not spare himself then in 
boy who came up to Jim and said, confidentially : | his confession, but told the whole story with bitter 
“Goin’ to go through him? I'll help ye, and | self-reproach, while his mother wept over him and 
go halvers.”” forgave him, as mothers will. 
“Look here, young chap!” said Jim, sharply.| ‘‘My son, are you sure you are safe now? 
| ‘You aint been here long, or I’d knock you out | asked at length. 
for that. Aint none of the fellers told you that; ‘Mother,’ he answered, gravely, “I do not 
Jim Brown’s respectable? You git!’’ | think you need ever fear for me again. I am 
As Jim was the larger of the two, the young | Jim’s convert. He advised me never to touch 
candidate for the state prison departed. Jim liquor, as the only safe way, and with God’s help 
turned, and gravely regarded the drooping figure | I never will touch it again.” 
of the young man, who had at last steadied The vow has never been broken. 
himself in an angle of the wall. Emity Woopwarp GRANT. 
**I told ye so,’’ said Jim, at length. | 
Gordon said nothing. | 
“Got any money ?”’ asked Jim. | 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


” 


she 
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For the Companion. 


DRIFTED AWAY. 


it In TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 
‘‘No cab this 


time,’’ he said. | Found. 
“Tell you what we| Mr. Lancely’s boat-house, built on a sloping 
can do. If you can | shore, was in winter hauled farther in and lifted 
get up to the next | on skids, so that crests blowing off from the surf 
corner, we'll take a| might not freeze and mass on its end. ‘The 
cable-car and trans- | skiff’s stern then rested against the inside of the 
fer to First Street, | outer doors, and would, were these suddenly 
and that will take | opened, have run out on the floor rollers till the 
us nearly to my | stern stopped on the gravel. 
place. Come on!’’| The boat did not move when Isidore flung open 
With much slip- | these doors, for he had taken the precaution to 
ping and stumbling | tie the painter to an upright in front. 
on Gordon’s part,| From the boat-house to the water a slope of ice 
the two after a time | extended. Hence, when Charley, standing in the 
got upon a car filled | bow, drew his knife across the cord, the boat 
with people return- | instantly started. 
ing home from Isidore had been sitting astern, cutting the floor 
evening pleasures, carpet loose from a little ice there. His weight 
and the only vacant | threw the bow upas the stern slid down to the 
seat was on the | ice slope, then the skiff slapped over to one side, 
front of the “dum- and before the boys could pick themselves up 
my.”’ Into this Jim | they were afloat, and moving gently outward. 
hastily bundled his charge, who was soon fast; Charley rubbed the back of his head, turned to 
asleep with a heavy arm across the boy’s shoulders. | Isidore, and laughed. 
As the conductor came forward, Jim drew the| Hooray!” said Charley. 
young man’s soft hat further over his face,and| ‘Why, I tied her tight!’’ said Isidore. 
then turned and paid the fare. The conductor; “I cut her loose. I never thought,’ said 
glanced from the shabby little figure to the fine Charley, seeking his jack-knife. 
proportions and handsome clothing of his com-  ‘There’s my overcoat getting wet,’’ said the 
panion, and laughed. servant-boy. He and Charley both crawled 
‘Pretty bad off, aint he ?”’ he said. ‘What are along to pull the dragging sleeve from the water. 
you going to do with him ?” Then they sat facing each other on the two middle 
“Take him home. Friend of mine,’’ replied | seats. 


The young man shook his head. 
Jim went through his own pockets, and brought 
out fifteen cents. 








” 





the boy, coolly. “It was like sliding down hill,’ laughed 
The conductor laughed again, and returned to | Charley. ‘But we can’t get back !”” 
the rear of the car. | Charley looked around the boat, saw neither 
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oar nor paddle, and measured the distance 
shore. 

“1 could swim it, Isidore,” said he. 

“No, no, Mr. Charley. The water’s too cold. 
And besides, we can’t let the boat go.” 

She was now moving sidewise before wind and 
current with some speed. Charley looked up tu 
the house, coming into view above the spruces, 
and shouted, “Mary! Hannah!” 

Isidore joined in; but they could see no one. 
“Mary! Hannah!” they cried again. 

“There’s Bruno!” said Charley. The dog ran 
down to the shore, barked, went into the water, 
turned back, stood, barked again, ran along the 
shore as if seeking a better place to enter, came 
back, stood whining, and then stalked morosely to 
the house and lay down in his kennel. 

“I think I can see my mother at the window,” 
suid Charley, “but she isn’t looking, is she, 
Isidore?” 

“No. How would it do to call to her, Mr. Char- 
ley?” 

“Mother! mother!” Charley cried. 

“She doesn’t hear, Isidore. You try.” 

“Ma’am! ma’am!” called Isidore. 

“Say ‘Mrs. Lancely.’” 

But she did not look out, even when they called 
with the full strength of their lungs and exhausted 
all their devices for attracting attention. Soon the 
opacity of the double windows concealed the faint 
outline of her head. 

“I wish I had swum it,” said Charley. 
far now.” 

He fell into a strong anxiety for his mother. 
How often had he promised not to leave home 
without her permission! Now he was drifting out 
with a feeling that he was breaking his word. 

“Do you s’pose I could swim it now?” he asked. 

“Mr. Charley! Don’t think of that at all. Some- 
body will see us soon.” 

“Then they’ll come out with the oars.’ 
youngster spoke hopefully. 

“The worst is there aint no other boat,” said 
Isidore. Charley looked blankly along the shore. 

“How ever will they get to us?” said he. 

“That’s what I’m wondering. But they’ll come; 
don’t you be a bit afraid.” 

“I’m not afraid, Isidore. 
be so anxious! I’m glad she didn’t see us. 
my father was home.” 

“Yes. The master ’ud soon fix it.” 

“Let us think, Isidore. My father always says 
that’s the way to do in trouble.” They stared at 
one another, determinedly thinking. The more 
they thought the more clearly they saw their 
danger. 

“We may go out past the island!” said Charley. 

“I’m afraid of that,” said Isidore, placing his 
hand on his “‘scapulary,” as Canadian Catholics 
call a little consecrated leather-covered church 
medal, tied with string about his neck. He believed 
it to be a charm against drowning. 

“But somebody must see us and come!” said 
Charley, imperiously. 

“Oh, somebody will. They’s people on the island 
that has boats.” 

“Well, that’s all right then, Isidore. 
getting cold.” 

“Put my great big coat round you, Mr. Charley. 
That’s right, put your arms in.” 

“I wish I had my own. You’ll be cold yourself,” 
said the little boy, snuggling into the heavy gar- 
ment. 

The fur-lined collar went up over his ears, and 
the coat wrapped him to the feet as he sat down. 


“It's too 


> The 


Only my mother will 
I wish 


Only it’s 


“I tell you that’s a great coat for warmin’ you | 


up,” said Isidore. “Your pa’s new overcoat aint 
half so heavy.” 

“He used to have this one for driving, you know, 
Isidore.” 

They discussed the garment at such length that 
Charley quite forgot how Isidore was sacrificing 
himself. The French boy all the time scanned the 
shore. Charley kept his eyes fixed pretty steadily 
on his mother’s window. 

“Isn’t it queer nobody is going round any- 
where?” said he. 

Out they drifted, past the fortified point that hid 
Toronto Bay, its wharves and its tied-up, smoke- 
less shipping. Clouds, blown curving down, went 
out to sea from the city’s factory chimneys. On 
the bay nothing moved, nor could they make out 
anything back of the wharves except buildings, 
spires, domes, chimneys pouring smoke, 
white puffs from locomotives shunting along the 
water-front. From the westward a faint rumble 
grew, and they soon saw the five o’clock train from 
liamilton hurry past their home. Its black trail 
lay out far over the water, and they could smell 
the smoke particles after a while. 

“Somebody on the island ought to be out looking, 
but I can’t see ’em at all,” said Isidore. 
up and waved his cap and his arms. 

Charley, thrusting his head out of the big coat, 
fluttered his handkerchief; but not a soul seemed 
astir on the island, then inhabited by a few fisher- 
men. Nor did the light-keeper, who was probably 
at his supper, see the boat slowly blown away, 


making westward across the wind with the set of | 


the current. 
Gradually the shore spread wide behind them, 
and endless water loomed on either side. Still the 


proximity of the island kept the lads in hope. | 


They were newly cheered when a group of indis- 
tinguishable figures began to form on the bank 
behind the boat-house. 

“Hurrah, Isidore! They see us now!” 

“But what’s the good, Mr. Charley?” shivered 


Isidore, slapping his arms together for warmth. | 


“They can’. do anything.” 

“Somebody’ll go and tell my father, anyway. 
Iie’ll soon come.” 

He repeated this to himself again and again as 
the sun sank down behind a low cloud which 
merged into the trees on a distant shore. 

Now the stanch skiff rose and fell over the long 


rollers a mile west of the island, that gradually | 


dropped astern till it was discernible only as a 
strip behind which the dim city loomed. As 


Charley’s home dwindled down, his heart grew | 


sorer for his mother. When he could no longer 
see the house as a speck, he shivered and his lip 
trembled, but still he looked bravely into Isidore’s 
eves, 


Jsidore had wrapped himself now in the long 


and | 


He stood | 


| but it was neither closely woven nor of a soft 
texture, and he could not control his teeth from 
| chattering. 
“We'd best lie down, Mr. Charley,” he said, as 
| the night drew near. “That will keep the wind off 
us a bit.” 
| “All right, Isidore.” 
| They took the cushions from all the seats and 
placed them aft of the middle. Charley lay with 
his head sheltered from the wind by the high back 
|} of the stern seat. A small cushion formed his 
| pillow, his back extended along two more, and his 
| feet came within the arms of Isidore, who crouched 
down and placed his head against the aft rowing 
seat and the boat’s side. 
| With this arrangement of their weights, her 
| head rode high and she blew away more quickly. 
| She was a good, steady family boat, twenty-six 
| feet long, and there was no breaking sea to poop 
her. 


to | carpet that had covered the bottom of the skiff, | 


| 
| 
| 


Occasionally ripples that formed on the big | 


billows splashed and flung drops over the sides | 


near the ballasted stern. 
“Aren’t you cold, Isidore?” 


“I’ve often been colder than this, Mr. Charley. 


Don’t you mind about me. Keep your head covered, 
}and I'll take care of your feet. Are you getting 
| cold?” 
| “Not very, Isidore. 

my feet.” 
| The big boy clutched them tighter. His heart 
| swam with love for his little captain. Loosening 
| the front fold of the carpet from beneath his arm, 
| he placed it along Charley’s legs, and felt still 
| happier, though the wind cut cruelly against his 
neck and face. Sometimes he had to move to con- 
| ceal his convulsions of shivering. 
| Neither boy spoke for a long time. There was 
|nothing to say; the desperation of the situa 
| tion baffled conversation. Charley kept thinking 


It’s nice to have you hold 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


But she turned and went far to 


Isidore thought. 
the westward. 
in vain. 

When the Nivon turned again she passed across 


They shouted themselves hoarse 


their course as far ahead as she had formerly been | 


behind. 

Thrice the despairing lads saw her lights turn in 
the eastern and western distances, and cross their 
bows again. They could scarcely hear their own 
calls. When she turned the fourth time they lost 
her light in the darkness. 

Charley again lay down. Isidore covered him as 
before, and resumed his exercise. He was con 
scious, as time passed, of becoming tired and numb, 
and he struggled rather to beat off the advancing 
lethargy than for heat. The sensation of being 
cruelly pierced had, to some extent, lessened with 
the chilling of his blood. He knew that his one 
chance of life lay in continuing that mechanical 
beating of his arms. 

Charley, warmly sheltered, often came near the 
edge of sleep, only to start wide awake at some 
louder splash, with a freshened sense of the 
strangeness of the boat’s motion, and of the wind’s 
melancholy. 

Sometimes, pushing down the carpet, he looked 
at Isidore’s dim figure, and received reassurance 
from its constant movement. 

It is not in the nature of a young boy to com 
prehend uncomplaining suffering of which he has 
had no experience. Isidore acted so naturally that 
Charley’s inherent spirit of fair play was not 
awakened to protest by knowing that his comrade 
Was being gradually chilled to bone and heart. 

“Isidore, are you there?” cried Charley, rousing 
from a near approach to sleep. 

“Yes, Mr. Charley. I’m all right.” 

“I don’t like you to call me Mr. Charley, out 
here, someway. It makes me lonely. I say, Isidore, 
would you like me to say my prayers—out loud, 





Finding 


steadily of his mother. 
shining eyes. He was, as it 
“Don’t be afraid, mother dear. 
I will, I will come back!” 
Isidore kept one hand on his seapulary. He 
thought only of saving Charley. Dumbly he asked 
ofthe figure of the Virgin in Vaudreuil Church, and 
of the pictured saints, and of the spiritual things 
that he imagined behind the points of ruby light 
before the altar, that help might come over the 
| Waters and lift the boy away to warmth and safety. 
| For himself he was willing, he told those fancied 
| invisible presences, to go on with the wind, if only 
he might see Charley at the end. Charley took no 
thought of Isidore. He thought of the sighing 


were, telling her, 
I will come back, 


He seemed to see into her | 


| 


| 


breeze, the remoteness of the stars, and the grief | 


of his mother. 

When the snow-storm came Isidore said, “I’m 
going to get up and beat my arms together.” 

With that he folded the carpet twice over Charley, 
and completely covered him from the storm, all so 
naturally that the little boy never thought of the 
self-sacrifice. Then Isidore vigorously flung his 


|and then added, 


arms together to beat the cold out of his body. | 


His undercoat was heavy, and he was warmly clad 
for ordinary experiences. 

After the snow passed, Isidore still battled by 
exercise against the raw cold, and looked back 


across the deepening dusk at the lowering light- | 


house outside Toronto Bay. 
In spite of his misery and fear the reclaimed 
| outcast was happier than ever he had been in his 
| pariah days. His heart was comforted with a great 
love, and despair was not yet heavy upon him. 
Out of such bodily suffering he had often before 
| emerged with life. 
| “Listen, Mr. Charley! They’re after us!” Isidore 
| grasped the child by the foot. 
Half across the wind came a tug’s scream. When 
| it ceased they shouted—not without a sense of 
the futility of trying to send their voices to where 
| ared light sometimes shone, and again disappeared. 
“Didn’t I tell vou my father would come?” cried 
Charley. “Do you think they see us?” 
+“They will—they’re looking for us.” 

“My! 1 wish they’d hurry up. 
And the boat is all over snow now.” 

“Well, then, keep the carpet round you, and 
cover your face up. Fivst I'll shake the snow off 
the carpet. There now. Try to keep dry, Mr. 
Charley.” 
| “You're cold, aren’t you, Isidore?” 

“Oh, I don’t mind a little cold like this.” 
| “Why don’t they come?” 

“I'm afraid they’re leaving us. 
comes. I can see her green light now.” 

He shouted with all his strength. 

“Do they hear you, Isidore?” 

“The wind is against me. 


” 


No—here she 


nearer. 


I'll wait till they get | 
| sacrifice Charley might be saved. 
The tug was coming straight down on them, | supposed that he never longed to lie down beside 


} me again, Charley. 


the Lost 
* 


you know, like I do to my mother. I’ve been saying 
them to myself, but it’s not the same.” 

“Yes, Mr. Charley, I would that.” 

“Say just ‘Charley,’ Lsidore. I'll come to where 
you are and kneel down.” 

“Then you'll be cold, Charley, 


mon petit, mon 
petit, mon chéri, petit ange: 

“No. It'll only take me a minute, Isidore. I'll 
soon get warm when I lie down.” He serambled to 
his comrade. “Hold my two hands. Wasn't it 
lucky we had our mittens? I'll kiss you, Isidore, 
if you like. There. Ch, how cold your face is!” 

“Its just the wind, Charley. Don’t mind me. 
Pll be all right.” 

“Well, I'll say them then,” and the youngster 
went on hoarsely with his usual formula: 


***Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep ; 

If I should die before I wake, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take ;’” 

“God bless my dear father and 
mother, and Mary and Hannah and Isidore and me 
and grandma, and all I love, and everybody in the 
world. Good-night, mother darling. 

“I ought to say good-night, Isidore, but I forgot. 
Now I'll lie down. Thank you for hearing me. 
Why, Isidore, you’re crying!” 

“It’s only the wind, Charley. 
pray that way for me?” 

“Of course! Didn’t you ever know that?” 

“It makes me feel good. I'd like if you'd kiss 
Will you?” 

They hugged one another hard. 
again tucked the carpet well around 
captain’s legs and sides. 

“Good-night, Isidore! 
Charley.” 

“Good-night, Charley! 


Do you always 


Isidore 
little 


I’m glad you prayed for 
me, too.” 


Their throats were so exhausted that they but | 


faintly heard one another through the coverings 
which encompassed the younger boy. 
awake long after his usual bedtime, soothed by the 
warmth to which he had returned, and mesmerized, 


| in a sort, with steady thinking about his mother, 


It’s cold, Isidore. 


Charley soon slept soundly. 

Setting his back to the wind Isidore resumed his 
exercise, but ever his arms moved more languidly 
as the numbness crept toward heart and brain. 

Slowly he sank into that misery of coldness 
which is neither wakefulness nor sleep. Isidore 
dozed in a fashion. Sometimes he forgot to beat 
his arms together, and again with an 
increasing sense that the exercise was painful and 
of no avail. 

His brain, with the strain upon his 
vital forces, became weaker, partly wild, partly 
benumbed. But all the time his soul remained 
clear and high with the thought that through his 
It is not to be 


began 


incessant 


Fatigued, | 
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the child and share the coverings. But he knew 
that would be to deprive his little captain of much 
warmth. 

As the hours passed, the intervals during which 
he forgot to move his arms became very long. It 
was not till repeated whistles from the fleet of 
tugs came through the darkness that his struggle 
against the comatose state became again fully a 
conscious one. 

He turned to the east and saw the far separated 
lanterns that forged on and past. The nearest, the 
most westward light of the irregular line, seemed 
but a little distance away. 

Isidore summoned his remaining life, and strove 
to call audibly. The vain effort gave him a night 
mare feeling of inability. 

He found he could not move when he was minded 
The lights drew past star after 
star that he picked out to mark their progress. 
The whistles screamed at intervals; and still the 
increasing inertness of Isidore was not broken but 
only disturbed. 

He could still think. He was vaguely aware of 
horror at the paralysis which him 
motion; he kept dumbly assuring himself :— 

“They are looking for us. Charley will be saved. 
They are so many that they must find us—some time 


to rouse Charley. 


bound from 


| before morning they will turn—they will see us 


| 


when the moon rises. Charley will be warm all 
night—he will be saved, mon chéri, mon petit, who 
prays for me at night.” 

Ever more faintly screaming the tugs went on, 
and beyond where his diminished senses could 
follow. As the moon rose from the water it seemed 
to him a great face blessing him. He felt that his 
scapulary still his hand—then even the 
sense of enduring for Charley faded away. 


was in 

In the gray morning Charley awoke wondering 
at the screaming of steam-whistles. He thought 
himself in bed at How could such a noise 
be allowed in the house? 

Lifting his head he saw the dull sky, the faint 
moon, and a few paling stars. The boat was not 
rocking. There was no wind. 

Isidore!” he called. 

Isidore’s back was to him, but Isidore did not 
Charley struggled up and crawled to his 
comrade. 

“Isidore, Isidore!” he called, shaking the figure 
by the shoulder. “Isidore, wake up, we’re saved! 
I see tugs coming. Don’t you hear me, Isidore?” 

Charley drew off his mitten, and placed his hand 
caressingly on his companion’s neck. 

“How cold you Isidore!” he cried, and 
craned his head over the shoulder of the silent one 

“Why, Isidore, your eyes are open. Isidore, 
Isidore! Can't you speak? Jsidore, you're not 
dead!” said Charley, and then looked without 
speaking again, into the placidity he had never 
before seen. 

So he waited till his father lifted him away, 
while the crews of the tugs cheered with exultation. 

“Father, is Isidore dead?” said the boy. 

“Isidore is with God,’ said Mr. Lancely; and 
Charley cried as though his heart would break. 

EDWARD W. THOMSON. 
The End. 
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move. 
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For the Companion 


A ROYAL GARDEN PARTY. 


If any ingenuous American bidden to a garden 
party at Marlborough House imagined that he or 
she would tind the Prince of Wales standing in the 
doorway, probably with the Queen his mother on 


his arm, affably shaking hands with all comers, it 


Thank you for calling me | 


would lead to some disappointment. 

The guests, beginning to gather shortly after 
half-past four, find careful police arrangements 
made for their reception. The street flanking 
Marlborough in the of the 
busiest thoroughfares in London, is shut to ordi- 
nary trafic. Carriages approach by the shady 
mall, lined on this summer afternoon with a crowd 
of people, chiefly women, waiting to catch glimpses 
of the lordly men, and more particularly of the 
newly gowned women. 

The pavement flanking the tall brick wall of the 
garden at Marlborough House is draped with cloth 
of royal searlet, on which the guests descend and 
trip in through the open gate. 

Exvept for a keen-eyed man in plain clothes, 
who stands by the gateway, there is apparently no 
supervision of arrivals. 


louse, seus0n one 


This gentleman keenly 
glances at every one as he or she passes in, and is 
doubtless an from Scotland Yard, the 
detective headquarters, on the lookout for adven 


emissary 


turers and sharpers. 

Though there is no welcoming host, there area 
multitude of familiar faces. 
London is 
most of its brave men. 

There is Lady Dudley in tender shade of silver 
gray; Lady Randolph Churchill in white and gold; 
Lady Brooke, to whom by common consent is given 


The very cream of 


society here—all its fair women and 


a foremost place among the beauties of London, in 
white and heliotrope, crowned by a tiny gold 
bonnet; the Duchess of Portland, robed in cream 
color, touched with the tender light of a Malmaison 
pink pinned at her throat. 

The Baroness Burdett-Coutts wore a young dress 
of pale mauve, with a white bonnet trimmed with 
mauve orchids. 

Of great Englishmen there was no lack. Both 
Houses of Parliament were sitting at Westminster, 
and both had contributed some of their foremost 
men. The Marquis of Salisbury was there, as 
light-hearted as if on this very day all the principal 
measures that formed the programme of his 
government had not been ignominiously dropped. 

Mr. Gladstone, always punctilious to pay respect 
to his sovereign, looked in fo few minutes. 
But the sky was lowering, the grass was damp; Mr. 
Gladstone means to live till he can pass the Home 
Rule Bill; end so, avoiding risk, he left as soon as 
he had made his bow to the Queen 

Lord Randolph Churchill sat on a chair chatting 
with one of the many pretty girls who covered the 
lawn like bright young William 
Harcourt strolled about, looking over most people’s 
Mr. Chamberlain escorted the pretty wife 
with bright girlish manner, who, in further effort to 


a 


flowers. Sir 


heads. 
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redress the balance between the Old World and | ground. 
| do; but who can tell what heart-burning would | 


the New, America has lent to London. 


Sir Fredenck Leighton, spick and span, walked | 
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have smouldered under black coats and lovely 


settled; each family being allowed fifteen acres 
Similar settlements were also planned in Penn- 


about talking to every one, and leaving every | dresses if the Prince of Wales had failed in his} sylvania, Minnesota, New Mexicoand Texas. 


one jealous of his discovery of the secret of | duty, and passed some one who ought to have | 
| been spoken to! 


perennial youth. 


There was Mr. Henry Irving in the curious hat | 


To watch the long lines of the first people in 





Presented to the Queen. 


that he has discovered for afternoon wear, looking, | England anxiously standing, waiting in the hope 
to tell the truth, a little seedy in the broad | that peradventure the little lady in black, hobbling 


daylight. 


along with a stick, would recognize them, was the 


Cardinal Manning, the type of an ascetic and | most terribly intense thing I have seen since, one 


the realization of kindly 


good-nature, mingled | day in famine time in South Wales, I watched a 


with the throng, the mere list of whose names set | crowd waiting to have loaves of bread distributed 
forth at length might stand as the roll of English | among them, and there was some doubt whether 
| the supply would go round. 

At half-past five the strains of the National | 


Fame. 


Anthem, uprising, told that the Queen had come. 
It is seldom—indeed not six times in a season— 
that Her Majesty is visible to that portion of her 
subjects known as London Society. 


That she should come up from Windsor to be | 
son’s Garden Party was a special | 


present at her 





mark of favor that made the occasion memorable. | 


But it was further notable as being probably the 


completest gathering of the royal family ever | 


assembled on a _ semi-public occasion. 
Empress Frederick of Germany was in London, 
and stayed for the Garden Party. 

As the Queen, leaning on the arm of the Prince 


The | 


of Wales, walked down the steps going out from | 


the drawing-room windows on the lawn, with her 
sons and daughters and grandchildren in her 
train, it was seen that the family circle was 
almost complete, save for the rare and momentous 


absence of the Princess Beatrice, who was enjoy- | 
/and frum that time to this, large numbers of 


ing her first holiday since her wedding in the 
untrammelled society of her husband, 
Henry of Battenberg. 


Henry W. Lucy. 
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DAWN. 


The glassy water, cool and clear, 
Reflects one solitary cloud ; 

And morning song-birds, far and hear, 
Repeat their matins shrill and loud : 

“The night is done, and day is here.’ 


—N. EF. Magazine. 
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BARON HIRSCH’S COLONIES. 


Early last year the government of Russia began 
to take severe measures against the Jews resident 
in that country. Old laws directed against them, 
which had been allowed to drop out of use, were 
revived; and new ones, yet more severe, were 
added to them. 

This resulted, of course, in a period of great 
hardship and distress among the Russian Jews; 


Prince | them have been continually leaving the Czar’s | 
empire, and seeking for homes and liberty in new | 


As the group slowly descended the steps, there | lands. 
ran through the brilliant throng a hurried whis- | 


” 


per, “The Queen! the Queen! 


In this exodus, the persecuted Jews have been 


A movement | assisted in many waysand by many philanthropic | transact a certain business. 


find employment for the new-comers in mills, 
factories and shops, and on farms; and this they 
did, during the month of July, 1891, alone, for 
four hundred and twenty-three Jews. 

The arrangement made by Baron Hirsch with 
the Argentine Republic enables him to establish, 
in the provinces of Chaco and Misiones, a Jewish 
colony of large proportions under the best 
conditions. He receives a grant of thirteen 
hundred kilometric leagues of land, for which he 
pays from forty to fifty thousand dollars a league ; 
and this payment is to be completed in four years. 

To him is given the privilege of selecting the 
land from the public domain, and the Argentine 
government also agrees to exempt the colonies 
from direct taxation and from customs duties for 
the long period of ten years. 

Thus thousands of the Jews, driven from the 
country of their birth and homes, are being 
provided with new residences, and a new chance 
to live and prosper in peace, by the unprecedented 





munificence of the great Jewish financier of 
Vienna. 


FOR THE VOYAGE. 


Some day you will launch pune ship, my boy, on life’s 
wide, treacherous se 

Be sure your rudder is wrought of strength to stand 
the stress of the gale 

And ro hand on the wheel, don’t let it flinch, what- 
ver the tumult be, 

For the will of man, with the help of God, shall 
conquer and prevail. 


St. Nicholas. —Celia Thaxter. 
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CITY GOVERNMENT. 


In 1890 more than eighteen millions of the 
people of the United States lived in cities which 
had a population of more than eight thousand. 
Fourteen millions lived in cities of more than 
twenty-tive thousand inhabitants. 

To every citizen of any one of these cities the 
manner of the administration of its business is a 
more important thing than anything else con- 
nected with the public affairs. 

By far the greater part of the taxes which the 
citizen pays, directly or indirectly, goes to the 
municipality. ‘The municipality makes the streets 
on which he must travel, and supervises the public 
conveyances in which he must ride. It governs 
the public schools. A bad city police makes him 
the victim of law-breaking and vice, and an in- 
competent board of health may send death to his 
household. 

In very many ways, in short, his most vital 
welfare is affected by the good or bad government 
of the city in which he lives. 

In one of the great cities of the country—not 
one of the very largest or most extravagant—the 
expenditure of money by the municipality for 
public purposes during the financial year 1891-92 
amounted to almost fifty dollars to every man, 
woman and child in the city. Supposing that 
one person in four is an actual producer, the 
average cost of the city’s management to every 
such producer in that year would have been 
nearly two hundred dollars. 

Of course the money which the city spent was 





but the figures serve to illustrate the expensive- 
ness of municipal government. 

Since the administration of a city’s affairs costs 
so much, and affects the people in so many ways, 
it should be a matter of prime concern with the 
citizen to see to it that it is well done; and if it is 
not well done, to find out the reason. 

What is a city government? Itis a corporation 
constituted by the State for a specific purpose—to 
The members of the 





was made toward the front of the house, but persons; but by no one to so large an extent as corporation are the citizens, and they commit to 


there was no crushing. 
As the royal party reached the lawn, the crowd 


by Baron Hirsch, an Austrian Jew of vast wealth. | 
Baron Hirsch’s name has long been familiar, at 


of nobles and gentles parted right and left, making | least in Europe, as a bold financier and railroad 


a broad lane. 

First came the equerries, like every one else, in 
morning dress. 
ward with practised step, they led the way. 


certain officers the administration of the affairs 
| with which the corporation is entrusted. 
Much of the failure of municipal administra- 


| specatator, whose operations have been attended | tion is due to the fact that those officers are fre- 


Bareheaded and walking back- | 


Then came the Queen, with her left hand resting | 


on the arm of the Prince of Wales, her right 
leaning heavily on a stick. Dressed in dingy 
black, with a finger’s breadth of white ribbon in 
her bonnet, with back bent and a tendency to 
hobble, the royal lady was of all the throng the 
most unqueenlike in appearance. 

But in spite of her dingy dress and her wrinkled 
mien she was Queen of England and Empress of 
India, and as she moved along with painful step, 
the stately dames, fair maidens and great states- 
men and soldiers of world-wide renown bent 
low. 

It was pretty to see the tender care the Prince 
of Wales bestowed upon his charge. His quick 
eye glanced to right and left, and his intimate 
knowledge of the London world and his intuitive 
sense taught him exactly the kind of person 
whom it was due and proper that the Queen in 
passing should either bow to or stop to speak 
with. 

When he came near to privileged persons, the 
prince stooped, spoke the name to his mother, 
and she, turning, bowed, or sometimes reached 
forth -her hand. If 
honored, he reverently touched her hand with the 
tip of his fingers and bent low; if a lady, 





| 
| 
| 
| 


it was a gentleman thus | 


by almost unparalleled success. His fortune has 
been, estimated at from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars. 

Stirred by an active loyalty to his race and 
descent, Baron Hirsch at once began to direct his 
energies and his great fortune to the relief of the | 
persecuted Russian Jews. 

He matured a large plan, by which colonies of | 


the Russian Jews were to be transplanted, at his | 


expense, to quarters of the world where they | 
might settle as colonists, and become thriving 
communities by themselves; and his first con- 
tribution to this purpose was no less a sum than 
three millions of dollars. 

In casting about for available spots for his 
Jewish colonies, Baron Hirsch decided upon four 
locations. He established in New York a com- 
mittee, which should arrange for the settlement of 
large numbers of the exiles in the United States; 
he made a contract with the Argentine Republic 
for large tracts of land within its limits; and he 
also formed the project to establish settlements in 
the Canadian Dominion and in Australia. 

He devoted about two and a half millions of 


| dollars to the projected settlements in the United | 
| States, which sum was to be used in the transpor- 
tation of Russian Jewish families, in education, | 


in supplying tools and purchasing farms, and in 
relieving those who were out of employment. 


she | Five thousand acres of land were bought by the 


courtesied till her knee almost rested on the! Hirsch committee in Cape May County, New 


quently chosen with reference to some other fact 
| about them than their fitness to manage the par- 
|ticular affairs with which they are entrusted. 
Probably in a majority of the four hundred and 





fifty cities in the United States which have more | 


| than eight thousand people the city’s officers are | 

| elected with reference to the side they have taken 
in national politics, and in the contests and com- 
vinations which this state of things involves the 
purely business aspect of the choice of a city 
| officer—or municipal business man, as he might | 
well be called—is completely forgotten. 

This is the beginning of many evils in the 
|management of cities. The fulfilment of a 
business purpose becomes a secondary matter 
instead of being the chief one, and an efficient 


rather than a natural result. 

The politics of the nation are really the business 
of the nation, but the business of the nation is 
not the business of the city corporations. 

In Germany, where the management of cities | 
is said by students of the subject to be the most 
efficient in the world, the actual administration of | 
the public affairs is in the hands of men who are 


One of the chief labors of the committee was to | 


not raised by any such distribution of the burden ; | 


| society column, and discover 
|and careful administration becomes an accident | 
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It seemed simple enough and easy to a, upon which fifty Som ish fests were | a , distant and ouiiies city, where he had distin- 


guished himself as a municipal administrator. 

It may not be practicable in this country to call 
mayors from one city to another, but we already 
apply the same principle in certain departments 
of city work. Successful teachers and heads of 
public libraries, for instance, are called from one 
city to another. 

The people of American cities may, if they 
will, apply to the municipal corporations to which 
| they belong the business principles which they 
know so well how to apply in their own affairs. 


26 
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IDLE WOMEN. 


The recent trial of a young man in New York 
for the murder of his wife was marked by one 
peculiar feature. 

Many of the details of the evidence were too 
gross and horrible for any womanly woman to 
wish to read, even in the privacy of her chamber. 
Yet the court-room was crowded with women not 
of the criminal class, but of wealth and education, 
who listened to every word given by witnesses or 
lawyers with keen interest. 

It is becoming the custom in large cities—a very 
bad custom, which has long been followed in 
England and France—for women of this class to 
frequent the courts whenever a sensational criminal 
trial is going on, no matter how tragic or question 
able the circumstances revealed may be. 

So peculiar a movement in social life demands 
some investigation. We do not believe that it is 
caused by any immoral tendencies in these women. 
Licentious books do not circulate among educated 
American women, and they certainly have betrayed 
no murderous proclivities. There is no country in 
the world in which affection, modesty and mutual 
respect are found more dominant in the home life 
than here. 

How can we account, then, for this morbid, 
unclean taste in matrons and young girls whose 
own lives are innocent? 

A shrewd observer of human nature says, “The 
shortest road for a woman to vice is by a monoto- 
nous or an idle life.” 

This aphorism explains as well why foreign 
princes take to gambling for pastime, and why 
those titled ladies of Great Britain who seek only 
a diversion flock to the High Court of Justice, as it 
explains why American women are beginning to 
do the same thing. 

The American woman is nervous and energetic. 
Her life in a city boarding-house or hotel is both 
idle and monotonous. The housekeeping, sewing, 
cooking and care of her children which filled her 
mother’s life with wholesome, helpful interests 
and employments are taken from her. She turns 
to the trashy novel, to the frivolities of fashionable 
life, or to the divorce and murder trial for excite- 
ment as the idle man does to liquor. 

Men compelled by illness or any other cause to 
fast for a long time sometimes lose their relish for 
plain, simple food, and develop an unnatural appe- 
tite for unwholesome, rank dishes. 

The brain, deprived of its healthy, proper food, 
shows the same morbid tastes. 

If an idle woman is so unfortunate as not to 
have a home and home work, she can find the same 
| kind of innocent, womanly interests and employ- 
ment among the poor. 

She may help them; she certainly will help her- 
self. 
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THE FRENCH FASHION FOR ENGLISH. 


The use of French words and phrases by English 
writers is rapidly going out of fashion. It is now 
| considered in bad taste to employ French for 

anything which can be equally well expressed in 
our own language. The pages of the elegant 
writers of light literature of a generation ago, 
with their trick of giving meals, articles of attire, 
furniture and decoration, emotions and ejaculations 
in the language of Paris, by way of imparting an 
air of distinction to their work, would to-day excite 
ridicule. 

Fashion has turned the tables. We discard 
French. The Parisians adopt English. One can 
hardly pick up a French novel or newspaper 
which is not plentifally sprinkled with English— 
sometimes pure English, sometimes intentionally 
modified English, sometimes English curiously 
transformed through ignorance. 

Le Sport is the regular heading to the sporting 
column of a famous French daily, in which may be 
found statements about jockeys, trotters, yachts 
and even occasional mention of those forms of 
amusement known as /e cricket and basebal. 

Upon the same page a reporter sent to “inter- 
viewer” a distinguished foreigner declares him to 
| be un parfait gentleman, and goes on to describe 





| his personal appearance and dress, including such 
| garments as an ulster, a derby and a gladstone- 
| collar. 

The political news includes mention of le grand 
boss, a dark horse, and a ring, although these 
phrases are used only in speaking of American 
| polities. Among the sensational items near by is 
one describing the doings of Le Juge Lynch en 
Texas, and expressing horror at the escape of /es 
lyncheurs after hanging le /ynché to the bough of a 
tree, and piercing him with bullets. 

We turn from this record of barbarism to the 
that our French 
friends are not ashamed to import from America 
| new forms of entertainment. At a soirée of the 
| Marquise de X—— we are informed that a game 
long popular in the best society of the United 
| States was introduced with great success—the 
| game of pokére. We learn also that an unusually 
large number of jfive-o-clockards (young men fond 
of afternoon tea) were present at the jive-o-clock-tea 
of Madame de Z—. 

Looking a little further, we find that dudes and 


| trained to it as a profession. If they prove them- | ™’4skers unfortunately exist in Paris, and that 


selves to be particularly efficient, they 
called from one city to another 
to a larger one. 

The mayor, or biirgermeister, of Berlin, for 


may he 


instance, was called to that position from Breslau, | 


—from a smaller | —. - 
smaver| without the least intention to employ slang, that 


young women who Jlirte are not unknown, although 
they are warned in a serious paragraph, evidently 


this amusement is not a safe one, and they are 
likely to ‘get left!” 
Indeed, of all the phrases which the French now 
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»worrow, American slang appears to be the most 
popular. 


have a fancy for English words, it is a pity they do 
not take the best. 
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HE LIKED BREAD. 


The pget Shelley was very simple in his tastes, 
and found his chief pleasure in long, solitary 
rambles. Bread became his chief sustenance, 


when his regimen attained to that austerity which | 


afterward distinguished it. He could have lived 
on bread alone without repining. 

“Do you know,” he said one day to a friend with 
much surprise, ‘that Mr. G— does not like bread? 
Did you ever know a person who disliked bread?” 
His friend explained to him that Mr. G prob- 
ably had no objection to bread in moderate quantity, 
ata proper time and with the usual adjuncts, and 
was only unwilling to devour several pounds of 
dry bread at a meal. 

Shelley had no such objection; his pockets were 
generally well stored with bread. Sometimes he 
ate with his bread the common raisins which he 
bought at small grocer’s shops. 

He was walking one day in London with a 
respectable solicitor when Shelley suddenly van- 
ished, and soon afterward as suddenly reappeared. 
He had entered the shop of a grocer, and returned 
with some plums, which he offered to the attorney 
with great delight. The man of fact was as much 
astonished at the offer as Shelley was at his 
refusal. 

He called one afternoon upon Mrs. Southey and 
was offered a cup of tea, which he accepted. Then 





a plate of tea-cakes was handed him; but these he | 


declined. 

A slice of bread might have been welcome to 
this Spartan youth, but hot tea-cakes, heaped up 
in scandalous profusion, blushing with currants, 
shocked him. He watched Southey, who was 
hungry and liked tea-cakes, clearing his plate with 
evident enjoyment, and at last said: 

“Why, Southey, I am ashamed of you! It is 
awful to see such a man as you are greedily de- 
vouring this nasty stuff.” 

Mrs. Southey listened in angry amazement. 

“What right have you, Mr. Shelley, to call my 
tea-cakes, which I made myself, nasty? You ought 
to be ashamed of yourself!” 

Mr. Shelley immediately took up a cake, and 
finding it good, began to eat as greedily as Southey 
himself. 


Mrs. Southey was pacified, and promised the | 


receipt to the poet, who declared that he intended 
to have hot tea-cakes every evening “forever.” 


oN 
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THE SCHOOL CELEBRATION, 


All Public School scholars will read the “Message 
to the Public Schools of America” on page 162 of 
this number of The Companion. 

We call attention to this article because of its 
great importance, and because its results will be 
of such far-reaching value to the Republic. It is 
also an official recognition of an object for which 
The Companion has been earnestly working. 

This message comes from a committee appointed 
by the State Superintendents of Education. It is 
addressed to the scholars of all the Public Schools 
of the United States. 

It commends to all these Thirteen Millions of 
pupils the approaching 400th Anniversary of the 
Discovery of America. It proposes that on October 
12, 1892, while the Exposition grounds are being 


dedicated in Chicago, the discovery be commem. | 


orated in every town and village of the Republic, 
and that everywhere the Public Schools be made 
the centres of these local celebrations. It suggests 


plenty for the scholars themselves to do to bring | 


this to pass. 

The proposal is inspiring. It offers a rare oppor- 
tunity to the Common School. What our Republic 
owes to free and universal education will be 
brought to the attention of the world. If the 
United States leads the Western Continent in 
enlightenment and progress, this Public School 
demonstration will suggest to our sister American 
nations the true cause. 

The plan also is practicable. It is possible for 
the army of scholars in our American schools to 
xo into the enterprise witha general enthusiasm. A 
willing response from the citizens may be expected 
when the earnestness of the scholars is seen. 

Let the idea be adopted in every school district. 
Let all our readers see that their school observes 
the day, and persuade the citizens to allow the 
school to be the leader in the local celebration. 


~~ 
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ROYAL 


Prince George of Wales, who will probably one 
(lay sueceed to the throne of England, has always 
heen more popular with the English people than 
his more sedate and retiring brother, the late Duke 
of Clarence. 

The Sailor Prince, as Prince George is often 
called, is reputed to be a gay and sociable young 
man, good-natured, merry and very democratic in 
his tastes. When both he and his brother were at 
sea in the Bacchante he displayed, in spite of his 
being sea-sick with unsailor - like frequency, a 
narked aptitude for the naval profession. 

He was on friendly and agreeable terms with 


the other young officers on board, and after a time, | 


finding that each of them was known by some 
handy nickname, he allowed them to drop his 
formal title, and answered readily to that bestowed 
upon himself. He was known simply as Sprat; 
and his brother with equal good temper accepted 
the name of Herring. 

But out of the familiarity of the princes with 
the other gay young midshipmen arose several 
ridiculous rumors, one of which was that the royal 
middies had allowed themselves to be tattooed by 
their comrades—and tattooed upon the nose! 

Each of them, it was stated, had allowed his 
princely countenance to be adorned upon its most 
prominent feature with a broad arrow, done 
indelibly, the one in blue and the other in red ink. 
In England, the broad arrow is the recognized 


It does not improve the literature into | 
which it is imported; and since our French friends | 
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| symbol with which government property—includ- 
ing army wagons, mules, provision bags, and the 
garments of convicts—is regularly stamped. 

That the princes should have allowed themselves 
to be dedicated in such a burlesque manner to the 
service of their country was an idea highly 
displeasing to the British public; for the story, 
absurd as it was, found many who accepted it as 
truth. 

It was so absurd that it went for some time 
uncontradicted, no one officially able to deny it 
supposing that it would be seriously regarded. 
|The Bacchante, moreover, was at that time half- 
way around the globe from England, and it was not 
known to her officers that the story had made such 
commotion there. 

But at length an English official in Australia 
communicated with the ship, and having received 
a formal denial of the truth of the story, cabled 
the information to London, and the next day the 
London Times published in its columns an authentic 
refutation of the charge, and gravely assured its 
loyal readers that the royal noses were safe and 
unadorned. 








Prizes for Serial Stories. 


The time for the receipt of Serial Stories in 
competition for the 





Creat Prizes Offered, 


amounting in all to Five Thousand Dollars, 
expires May 31, 1892. 

Those Stories only will be considered for prizes 
which conform to the conditions given in a circular 
which will be sent (for a two-cent stamp) on 
application to 

THE ASSISTANT 

Youtnu’s CoMPANION, 


EDITORS, 
Boston, Mass. 





THE EARTH’S DUST BLANKET. 





We are apt to think of the dust that the air con- 
tains in greater or less quantities as simply an 
| annoyance, and perhaps a source of 2isease; but 
| the researches of John Aitken, the Scottish inves- 


| tigator, are beginning to reveal atmospheric dust | 


| tous in new lights. Mr. Aitken has recently made 
| known the results of his observations during 1890, 
| which are supplementary to those made in 1889. 


It appears that when the air is very thick and 
hazy it may contain floating dust particles to the 
number of from ten thousand to twenty thousand 
in every cubic centimetre, while a cubic centimetre 
of very clear air may contain only from a dozen 
up to a few hundred particles. 

Mr. Aitken’s observations indicate that there is a 
| relation between the quantity of dust and the tem- 
perature of the air. A great amount of dust, he 
thinks, increases the temperature in the daytime, 
and checks the fall of temperature at night. 

The reason apparently Js that the presence of 
dust serves as an obstruction to the free radiation 
of heat through the air. The sunbeams pass 
through very pure, clear air without lending much 
heat to it, and at night the heat received by the 
ground during the day readily escapes through the 
same air; but if the atmosphere is heavily laden 
with dust, the sun’s rays are partially arrested by 
the particles which, becoming heated, in turn warm 
| the air, and in like manner heat radiated from the 
earth at night is retained in the hazy layers of air 
in contact with its surface. 

Without its atmosphere, which serves as a cover- 
let to protect it against the fearful cold of space, 
the surface of the earth would be frozen like that 
of the airless moon. But Mr. Aitken’s researches 
seem to show that the beautiful atmospheric 
blanket wrapped round our planet varies in its 
power to retain heat in proportion to the amount 
of dust particles that it contains. 

This is another instance of the unexpected impor- 
tance that the most minute phenomena of nature 
frequently assume when their true significance 
has been ascertained. 


HIS FEE. 

To the lover of dumb animals it seems rather 
extraordinary that physicians should object to 
prescribing for a four-footed sufferer. Some of 
them, however, do feel “above it,” and either 
refuse altogether, or perform the service under 
majestic protest. The Pall Mall Budget tells the 
story of a French doctor and a painter’s wife. The 
doctor’s name does not appear, but the painter was 
Meissonier. One day Madame Meissonier sent for 
the family physician, and he hurried to the house, 
| thinking some illness had overtaken the artist. It 
| was not the master of the house, however; it was 
| only the lap-dog. 


The doctor pocketed his pride and most zealously 
attended the patient, who soon recovered. At the 
end of the year he sent in his bill, but among the 
items there was none for attendance on a dog. 
Madame Meissonier noticed the omission, and 
called the physician’s attention to it. 

“You must charge for that, also,’ 
insist upon it.” 

“By no means,” was the reply. “Iam nota vet- 
erinary surgeon. I was very glad to do the dog a 
service, but really I can’t be paid for it.” 

“But I insist upon it!” said the lady. 

“Well, then,” returned the doctor, “as the hinges 
of my gate are somewhat rusty, Monsieur Meis- 
sonier may bring his brush and paint them for 
me.” 

But as every grain of paint from Meissonier’s 
brush was worth more than its weight in gold, the 
hint was probably not taken. 





said she. “I 


TRUE COURTESY. 





Robert Browning was not only a poet but a true 
gentleman. To him, @ man was ‘‘a man” whether 
| he was served by many people or the servant of 
others. Temple Bar tells a charming anecdote of 
his simple courtesy. 





| On one occasion, his son had hired a room in a 


neighboring house, in order to exhibit his pictures 
there, and during the temporary absence of the 
artist, Mr. Browning was doing the honors to a 
roomful of fashionable friends. 

He was standing near the door when an unan 
nounced visitor made her appearance, and of 
| course, he shook hands with her, greeting her as 
he had the other arrivals. 
“Oh, I beg. your pardon,” she exclaimed, ‘but, 
| please, sir, I’m the cook. Mr. Barrett asked me to 
come and see his pictures.” 

“And I am very glad to see you,” returned Mn 
Browning, with ready courtesy. ‘Take my arm, 
and I will show you round.” 





A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring 
on a Cough. The irritation which induces Coughing 
is quickly subdued by “Brown’s Bronchial Troches,” @ 
simple yet effective remedy for all Throat troubles. 
Sold only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. (Adv. 


berlain’s Cough Remedy is freely given. 
tough mucus, making expectoration easy, and lessens 
the severity and frequency of the paroxysms of cough- 
ing. There is not the least danger in giving it to babies, 
Ask your druggist to order a 50-cent bottle for you from 
Chamberlain & Co., Des Moines, lowa. (Adv, 








EASTMAN COLLECE, Poveukerrsir, N. Y., 
otters both sexes the best advantages for a practical 
business education at the lowest cost. Open all 
the year. Business houses supplied with competent 
assistants. No charge for situations furnished. Stenog- 
raphy taught. Address as above for Illus. Catalogue. 








Woe wake Lace Curtains, 


‘WE MAKE 


Buy direct from the manufacturer at manufacturers’ 
prices and save all dealers’ profits. 

Send two cents for illustrated catalogue. 
JOHN WALLIS & CO., 290 Church St., New York. 





Is perhaps the smoothest writing pen ever made, 
for it is, as its name suggests, especially designed for 
rapid and continuous writing. It has a stub point, 
but rounded a trifle so that it will not catch in the 
paper if you write on the side of the pen, as many 
rapid writers do; and it is also flexible and pliant — 
qualities that no other stub-pointed pens possess in so 
great a degree. This is why it is possible to write 
with this pen for hours untiringly. 





Sent prepaid for 25 cts. a box, if you cannot find 
| them at your home stationer’s, or if this is not the 


pen best suited to your especial use send 6 cts. for 
sample card of twelve kinds of pens—all equally 
go but designed for different uses. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 810 Broadway, New York. 
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1ES INFANTS = CHI 
A Very Satisfactory Garment. 


Because it Supports Stockings and 

Underclothes from the SHOULDERS, 

§ and has no stiff cords; fits with per- 

fect ease and freedom. Elegant, and strictly hygienic. 
Sold by leading dealers. . 

LADY CANVASSERS WANTED. 
&" Send for Illustrated Price List. _geg 
THE FOY, HABMON & CHADWICK CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Give ’em fits! They 
deserve it; for the fit of a lady’s 
corset largely determines her 
comfort, the fit of her dress and 
the elegance of her figure. 

Dr. WARNER’S Coratine 


Corsets embody the experience 





the needs of American women. 
They are made in 24 styles and 
fit every variety of figure. 





twelve years of experience as a 
stiffener for corsets, and it is 
'the unanimous opinion of over 
| 12,000,000 American ladies that 
it is superior to whalebone, 
French horn, steel, or any other 
| material ever used. 


For sale everywhere. 


Youth’s Companion. 


the coming Celebration. 
Send us a Postal. 


Certificates your school can raise the 
or three days. Thousands of schools 

Get your Flag at once. Raise it 
or the Seventeenth of June, 
or the Fourth of July. 
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Whooping Cough is not dangerous when Cham.- | 
It liquefies the | 





of eighteen years’ careful study of| 


Coraline has stood the test of 














FOUR MILES FROM THE PHILADELPHIA CITY HALL. 


OUR COMMON ROADS, 
| AND HOW TO MAKE THEM BETTER. 


The April number of The Century Magazine con- 
tains a very interesting and suggestive article on 
this subject which should be seen by every reader 
ofthis paper. It describes the enormous loss to 
thecountry by reason of our poorroads, and shows 
what other countries are doing to make their 
roads better and what we can do. It contains 
pace suggestions as to the draining and roll- 

ng of dirt roads, the making of macadamized 
roads, etc. Richly illustrated. 

Do not miss this numberof The Century. If you 
cannot buy it where you live, send 35 cents in 
stamps or postal note to The Century Co., 33 East 
|| 17th St., New York, N. Y. 











| SILKS. 





| Never before have we seen so great 
| interest manifested in this exquisite fabric 
by the most competent judges of Fashion. 

The Types and Styles for this Season 
are not only beautiful in themselves, but 
they are specially adapted to the uses 
demanded of them. 

Moires, always a guarantee of richness 
| and elegance, are showa in a multiplicity 
of styles ; 

In Taffetas Glaces and Taffetas Rayes, 
the effects are pretty and simple ; 

The Illuminated Styles on changeable 
Twills are such as to meet with general 
‘approval ; 
| In the Damas patterns, neatness and 
elegance prevail ; 

Oriental Silks, of Japan, India 
China, are in profuse variety and very 
attractive. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


and 













HOME 
COMFORT 


STEEL 
HOT AIR 


FURNACES 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM 
_ GAS, SMOKE, 
j =o -DuST! 


MADE ONLY BY 
Wrought Iron Range Co. 


Established (864. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


| HOME COMFORT STEEL RANGES. 


Write for Cook Book—Mailed FREE. 





“THE BEST IN THE WORLD” 

says Allen & Co., Druggists, Cincinnati, O., who have sold 
for over fifty years the old and well-known Vegeta- 
ble Palmonary Balsam for Coughs, Colds and Con 
sumption—Cutler Bros, & Co., Boston, Proprietors. Large 
bottle delivered free on receipt of -00. Genera: 
Agents : Noyes Bros. & Cutler, St. Paul; Lord, Owen & 
Co., Chicago; Meyer Bros., St. Louis; Reddington & Co., 
San Francisco; Robinson, Petit Co., Louisville, Ky.; C. N. 
Crittenton, N. Y. Sold generally. Get the genuine. 






We Can Help You. 


The First Official Message of the Executive Committee of the Columbian 
Public School Celebration is printed on page 162 of this number of The 
Thirteen Millions of boys and girls— members of the 


public schools — must do their part to make the Celebration a success. 
Ask your teacher to read the Message to the School. 
your schoolmates and friends. 
Now, has your Schoolhouse a Flag? If not, it should have one for 


Talk about it to 


Say your school will join in the celebration (if 
it so decides) and wishes to get a Flag. Let the teacher sign the Postal. 
We will then send you FREE 100 School Flag Certificates. 


With these 
money for a fine Bunting Flag in two 
have done so, so can yours. 

for the first time on Decoration Day, 


Address 


The Youth’s Companion, 


Boston, Mass. 
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MESSAGE 
To the Public Schools of America. 


COLUMBUS DAY. 
October 12, 1892. 





To the Scholars of the Public Schools of the 
United States, the Executive Committee of the 
Columbian Public School Celebration sends the 
following Message : 


The Schools may Lead. 


The 12th of October, 1892, the 400th Anniver- 
sary of the Discovery of America, ought to he 
observed everywhere in America. 

The day will be marked in Chicago by the 
dedication of the Columbian Exposition grounds. 
The day also may be signalized in every town 
and village in the Republic by a local celebration 
of which the Public School is the centre. 

The Public Schools of the Republic will form 
the most fitting centres for all these local cele- 
brations. A national Public School Observance 
simultaneous with the Chicago exercises will 
awaken a popular interest in the coming Exposi- 
tion. Far more important is the fact that the 
Public School has the right to occupy the most 
prominent place in the celebration. The Public 
School is the one characteristic institution which 
links all neighborhoods together, and can thus 
furnish a common bond for a national cele- 
bration. The Public School is the ripe fruit of 
the four centuries of American civilization. The 
Public School of to-day sways the hundred years 
to come. 


How it Came About. 


The first approval of this suggestion came from 
the Public School scholars themselves. When 
the plan was first proposed by The Youth’s 
Companion, January, 1891, thousands of letters 
were received, testifying to the enthusiasm with 
which the scholars responded. 

The World’s Congress Auxiliary of the Column- 
bian Exposition then took up the proposal, calling 
upon all the people of the Republic to observe 
the day in their own localities, and suggesting 
that the Public Schools be everywhere the centres 
of the celebration. 

The Superintendents of Education were the 
next to recpgnize the fitness of giving to the 
Public Schools the first place in this Columbian 
Anniversary. At their National Convention in 
Brooklyn, in February, 1892, they took charge of 
the movement, and appointed the undersigned an 
Executive Committee to lead the schools in their 
commemoration. : 


Appeal to the Scholars. 


This Executive Committee now appeals to the 
scholars themselves to be the first to move. It is 
for you, scholars of the American Public Schools, 
to arouse a sentiment in your schools and in your 
neighborhoods for this grand way of celebrating 
the Finding of America. Educators and teachers 
will meet you from their side. But it is for you 
to begin. 

You will make it succeed if you unite to say 
that it ought to be done. The interest of the 
public will be awakened if the scholars join in the 
earnest request that the sthool be allowed to be 
the centre of the day’s observance. 

There are Thirteen Millions now in the Public 
Schools. You have the chance to conduct a 
patriotic movement which will have a place in 
history, and will strengthen the Republic through 
the coming century. 


What to Do. 


The first thing to do is to determine, when you 
read this Message, that you will do all you can to 
induce your school to enter the celebration. 
Then show this Message to your teachers; every 
patriotic teacher will be glad to help you if you 
show yourselves in earnest. ‘Take the Message to 
the School Committee and the Superintendent; 
their consent and aid are indispensable. 

After you secure the support of all these, then 
let the school vote that it will enter the celebration. 

The next thing after this public vote will be the 
appointment of a strong committee to take the 
charge. This committee should be made up 
jointly from scholars, teachers and friends of the 
school. The committee should in all cases be 
made up of those who are most in earnest, so that 
the work may not be checked by any possible 
change of teachers during the summer. 


The Programme. 


A programme of exercises will be furnished by 
the Executive Committee. It will be simple and 
adapted to any school, yet so arranged that more 
elaborate exercises may be added wherever 
desired. The aim of this Ofticial Programme 
will be that certain leading exercises may be the 








same in every school in the Republic; and that at 


| least in one feature the Chicago Programme and 
| the School Programme may be identical. 


In due time this Executive Committee will 
make more definite suggestions on methods of 


| celebration through the Superintendents of Edu- 
| cation and through the press. 


The Local Committee. 


The duty of your committee will first be to 
interest the citizens and to prepare the school. 
Processions may be arranged. The veterans, 
both North and South, will gladly be escorts for 
the schools. The other military, civic and religious 
organizations of each town will lend their aid if 
they see that the schools are determined that the 
celebration shall be worthy of the day. The local 
press will be the most valuable of all supports; 
and the earliest effort of your local committee 
should be to enlist its sympathy and request its 
codéperation. Ask your local paper to print this 
Message. 

On October 12th the Stars and Stripes should be 
floating from every Schoolhouse in the Republic. 

It is the hope of the friends of Common School 
Education that not one Public School in the 
United States will allow itself to be left out in this 


| most memorable celebration. 


Executive Committee. 

Francis BELLAMY, Chairman, representing The 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 

Joun W. Dick1nson, Secretary of Massachusetts 
Board of Education. 

Tuomas B. StockweE.1, Commissioner of Public 
Schools of Rhode Island. 

W. R. Garrett, Superintendent of Public In- 

struction of Tennessee. 

C. Hewitt, Superintendent of Michigan 

Educational Exhibit at World’s Fair. 
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For the Companion. 


THE HIDDEN CAUSES OF 
DISEASE. 
By the late Sir Morell Mackenzie, M. D. 
THIRD PAPER. 


More interesting in some ways than the inter- 
nal causes of disease are those that lie outside us. 
There is this great practical difference between 
the two classes, that whereas we can never hope 
to acquire any control over old age or congenital 
peculiarity of structure, we are learning by 
degrees how to defend ourselves against external 
agencies; and, as knowledge grows, we may 
possibly be able to suppress many of them. 

I need not linger over such causes of disease as 
heat, cold, damp, etc., which can hardly be called 
hidden, though their exact mode of operation is 
sometimes obscure. It may, however, be pointed 
out that, speaking generally, cold cannot do much 
harm unless the citadel of life be betrayed by 
enemies within its gates. 

A healthy man can usually bear extreme 
degrees of heat and cold without feeling any ill 
effect; but to the aged, to the very young and to 
those of delicate constitution, there is nothing 
more deadly than exposure to a low temperature. 

With regard to poisons, it may be said that the 
name of them is legion. There may be ‘death 
in the pot’’ from substances such as copper used 
in the adulteration of food, or from certain 
products of the decomposition of dead flesh, such 
as are present in ‘thigh’? game, ‘‘ripe’’ cheese, 
and badly-tinned preserved fish. 

Lead is a fruitful source of disease in certain 
districts of England where the water has what is 
termed a “‘plumbo-solvent” quality; it dissolves 
the lead of the pipes which convey it, and produces 
mysterious disorders, which are often attributed 
to other causes. 

Lead has recently been detected in the sweat- 
bands inside men's hats, where it has no doubt 
been the cause of many an unsuspected headache. 

Diseases which defied all treatment have often 
suddenly ceased on the wall-paper of an apart- 
ment being changed for one that did not contain 
arsenic among its coloring ingredients. 

In this matter of chronic poisoning, I imagine 
there is still a good deal that is not dreamt of in 
our philosophy. I have heard an eminent pro- 
fessor of toxicology declare that a large amount 
of secret poisoning takes place which is never 
even suspected. It should also be remembered 
that substances which are harmless to the bulk of 
mankind may be poisonous to certain individuals. 
Here again peculiarity of structure is the ‘‘hidden 
cause’’ of the ill effect. 

Passing next to the subject of germs, we find 
ourselves at once in the kingdom of the infinitely 
little. Small though they be, however, the havoc 
which they work is past all calculation. Though 
much has been discovered about them during the 
last fifteen years, we still stand like Cortez and 
his little band of adventurers, ‘silent upon a peak 
in Darien,” gazing at the new ocean of scientific 
truth just opened to our view. 

Enough is already known, however, to make it 
certain that among the ‘hidden causes”’ of disease 
living germs hold a foremost place. 

What then, it will be asked, are these formi- 
dable ‘‘microbes,’’ of which so much is heard at 
present? They are tiny vegetable organisms— 
fungi—which, as a rule, are incapable of inde- 
pendent existence, but have to look for their 





means of livelihood to beings higher in the scale 


of creation, in whose bodies they find happy | 


hunting grounds where they wax fat and increase 
and multiply till they literally eat their unwilling 
host out of house and home. 

There are hundreds of different species of these 
parasites, the details of whose structure and life- 
history fill many ponderous volumes. For our 
present purpose all that need be said about them 
is that they consist essentially of a ‘‘cell,’’ which 
may be described as a membranous bag of infi- 
nitesimal size; this cell contains living matter or 
‘‘protoplasm,”’ which Professor Huxley calls ‘‘the 
physical basis of life.”’ 

The little cell may be round (micrococcus) or 
lengthened out so as to resemble a tiny rod 
(bacillus); the round cells sometimes look as 
though they were strung together like the beads 
of a rosary (streptococcus ), and in like manner the 
bacilli may be joined end to end, like long glass 
beads, so as to form a minute chain (leptothriz ). 

The bacilli may also be somewhat wavy in 
outline, when they are called vibrios, or twisted 
like a corkscrew, when they receive the name of 
spirilla. In all these disguises, their fundamental 
structure—a bag containing protoplasm—remains 
the same. 

The small round bodies have little or no power 
of motion, but some of the corkscrew forms are 
very active and lash about in the surrounding 
fluid like tiny eels. 

The form and size of microbes vary under 
different conditions. When the place in which 
they are suits them and food is plentiful they 
become—if I may compare small things with 
great—aldermanic in their proportions; but when 
times are bad they shrivel up and die, or pass 
into a state of suspended animation. 

Some conception may be formed of the minute 
size of these germs if they be considered as bear- 
ing about the same proportion to an ordinary 
man’s body that a man’s body does to the world 
on which he stands. 

Microbes multiply under favorable circum- 
stances with inconceivable rapidity. They do so 
either by a process of fission, each cell dividing 
into two or more, and so on ad infinitum, or by 
throwing out spores, which are the fruit of these 
deadly little trees. 

These spores are the most difficult things in the 
world to kill; they laugh at chemical agents 
which make short work of the bacilli themselves, 
and even resist boiling, which is generally recog- 
nized as the way to kill the most obstinate germs. 
Spores may lie dormant for indefinite periods of 
time and then burst suddenly into mischievous 
life when the right combination of circumstances 
occurs. Fortunately not all germs have spores. 

Microbes gain access to the human body prin- 
cipally through the mouth, but they may also 
effect an entrance through a wound, or even an 
invisible breach of the skin’s surface. They set 
up disease—each after its kind—by lighting up 
a fire of inflammation in the place where they 
take up their quarters, and by manufacturing 
poisonous products which intensify the mischief. 

Pursuing their advantage, they 
scatter themselves throughout 
the body, using the blood-vessels 
as convenient channels for the 
purpose. 

Taking the lungs as an illus- 
tration, when the microbe which 
engenders consumption gains a 
footing in those organs, it first 
“squats,” so to speak, in one 
spot, and proceeds to cultivate 
the ground it has found, in its 
own way. The deadly seed is 
sown and a crop of “tubercles” 
is the result; these slowly ripen 
—to pursue the metaphor—and 
then rot, the consequence being 
the complete destruction of the 
structure of the lung at that 
point. 

The microbes then seek for ‘fresh woods and 
pastures new,”’ and repeat the process until there 
is nothing more left for them to devour. 

The most important diseases which are known 
to be caused by microbes are tuberculosis,—a wide 
term, which includes consumption of the lungs 
and of the throat, many of the wasting diseases of 
infancy, and many of the affections of bones and 
joints in the young and middle-aged, besides lupus 
and other ailments,—erysipelas, typhoid fever, 
diphtheria, leprosy, pneumonia (inflammation of 
the lungs), tétanus (lockjaw), cholera, anthrax 
(malignant pustule), and possibly yellow fever 
and a few others. 

Small-pox, scarlet fever, measles and influenza 
probably belong to the same category, but so far 
the particular bacilli responsible for the causation 
of these diseases have not been run to earth. 

All infectious diseases without exception doubt- 
less originate from, and are transmitted by, 
germs. But where do these germs themselves 
come from? On this point scientific oracles are 
still dumb, and it is difficult to see how the riddle 
can be solved until more is known about the 
origin of life than is the case at present. 

Bacteriology has taught us one important point 
relative to the transmission of disease, and that is 
that animals, which have been called ‘our poor 
relations,” occasionally prove their relationship to 
us in the same way as the poor Irish widow men- 
tioned by Carlyle in Past and Present ‘‘proved 
her sisterhood’’ to her fellow-creatures by giving 
them typhus fever. 


| Itis known that cats suffer from diphtheria and 


give it to children who play with them; pigeons 
and fowls are also subject to the same disease 
and cases occurring in human beings have been 
traced to them. Tetanus is supposed to be trace- 
able to horses; glanders is occasionally com- 
municated by the same animal to man; and the 
cow has recently been pointed to as the probable 
source of scarlet fever. 

There are many other points of interest in con- 
nection with germs on which I should like to 
touch, such as the immunity which one attack of 
an infectious illness often confers against subse- 
quent ones, and the resistance which the healthy 
human body offers to the invasion of microbes ; 
but space will not permit. 

I need only say that anything that lowers 
vitality, as it were, prepares the ground for their 
attacks, and that a sound skin and mucous 
membrane is an @s tripler which they cannot 
break through. 


——_——___<@0—____— 


For the Companion. 


A STRANGE DISCOVERY OF 
MOOSE-EGGS. 


A very poor, primitive habitation was the hovel 
or cabin in which ‘Old Billy” lived, half a mile 
up the lumber trail, on the southern border of the 
great woods; but to all the boys of the vicinity it 
was a little paradise. 

The old woodsman seemed to occupy an inter- 
mediate place between the Indian and the white. 
He trapped at certain seasons of the fall and 
winter, hunted a little, fished, braided baskets, 
and sometimes during the snowy season made 
snow-shoes. He never planted nor sowed, nor 
kept a cow for milk ora pig for pork. Appar- 
ently he subsisted chiefly upon tobacco; for when 
he was not smoking it in his brown old “T. D.,” 
he was chewing it. It was currently reported 
that he could chew tobacco in his sleep. 

He was accustomed to go to the grocery with a 
back-load of baskets to sell, and say, ‘Gass yer 
may gimme pound tea to-day ’n’ pound pork 'n’ 
three pounds terbarker!’’ The last part of the 
order was uttered very emphatically, as if it were 
by far the most important. 

This was his regular purchase, except that 
sometimes he omitted the tea or the pork. 

Two or three times every summer, for many 
years, he came to my grandfather’s farm, always 
with two bushel baskets, one of which he wished 
to exchange for a bushel of potatoes, to be carried 
home in the other. It did not matter what was 
the current price of a bushel of potatoes, whether 
thirty cents or a dollar; Old Billy expected to 
give a basket for a bushel of ‘‘pertates,’’ as he 
called them. His baskets were well made, and 
would always sell for seventy-five or eighty cents 
apiece at the village. 

In the spring, when he was preparing ash strips 










for baskets, we heard his ‘‘maul’’ in the woods 
two days or more at a time. The blows were 
more slowly delivered and more 
resonant than the axe-strokes 
of wood-choppers, and woke 
hollow echoes in the woodland. 


“Old Billy’s pounding basket-stuff,’’ the people 
said; and then all the boys were seized with a 
longing to go up to his cabin, and hear the old 
man tell stories of moose-hunting, of bears, of 
panthers and of Indians. 

My grandfather did not altogether approve of 
our going to visit him. Old Billy filled our heads 
| with notions of hunting and trapping; and “Such 
notions,” my grandfather said, ‘‘make boys 
unsteady.” 

The cabin had once been a “‘shook shop,” where 
country coopers made red oak staves for molasses 
hogsheads, for export to the West Indies. 

The hut was built of spruce logs, partly hewn, 
was roofed with riven pine shingles, each four feet 
long, and stood in the woods close beside a former 
lumber road, now much overgrown. 

In a corner of the cabin was the cooper’s wide 
fireplace. It was a spot to delight a boy’s heart; 
for the old gun stood in the corner; the peeled 
ash fishing-pole for pickerel was outside the door ; 
the row of traps hung up by their chains on pegs 
inside; and sorted bundles of basket-stuff, with 
always a basket or two on the “stock”’ in process 
of being woven, were piled about. 

Moreover, there were mink, musk-rat and 
marten skins on stretchers up in the loft, and 
perhaps a bear's hide nailed to the wall outside, 
or the head and antlers of a moose, recently shot, 
set on a high stump near the door. We listened 
breathlessly while Billy told how he had shot the 
moose, or trapped the bear; and sometimes went 





with him to visit his bear-trap, set on the 
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mountain, or beside a set in the forest. The 
old man never failed to welcome visiting boys. 
He seemed to like to teach us his craft—the 
setting of traps and snares for rabbits and par- 
tridges, the tracks, traces and cries of animals 
and birds, and even the principles and art of 
basket-weaving. 

His remarkable stories, magnified to suit our 
tastes, but accepted as truth by us, were the 
greatest attraction; and the picture of his squat, 
gray-clothed figure and brown, kindly old visage, 
crowned with a coon-skin cap, as he sat filling in 





the ash-strip for baskets and narrating his hunt- 
ing experiences, is very vivid among my boyish 
memories. 

Sometimes, when in a humorous mood, he 
would pass his thumb critically over our youthful 
chins and say, ‘Sorter poor show fer whiskers 
here. Soil’s poor, I gass. Wants latherin’ with 
my kind o’ shavin’ soap, made o’ cedar ashes 
and rabbit’s taller.” 

The rabbits or large northern hares were very 
numerous there. Often on summer even- 
ings we heard them ‘stamping’ about the 
cabin, and occasionally squealing pitifully 
in the thickets, when beset by wild-cats or 
foxes. 

One winter the old man shot three moose. 
One of them had attacked him and chased 
him to cover of bushes. This episode 
greatly roused the enthusiasm of all the 
young amateur hunters. 

On one of the last afternoons in March I 
visited Billy’s cabin, with my particular 
friend Ed Wilbur. We besought the old 
man to take us with him on a moose hunt. 

“Too fur!” said he. ‘Too fur fer them 
little sparrer legs o’ yourn. They’d get 
purty tired trav’lin’ on snow-shoes all day.” 

“But the snow's most gone now, Billy,”’ 
Ed urged. ‘We wouldn’t have to go on 
snow-shoes, now.” 

“Wal, but moose all off rangin® now, 
‘cept cow-moose nestin’ round in the swamp, 
and leetle moose, jost hatched.’’ 

The chance ambiguity of that word 
‘*hatched”’ took root in our ignorance. We 
pondered it for some moments. 

“Why, I didn’t know—”’ said Ed, doubtfully. 

“Why, I thought—” I began in some mental 
bewilderment. 

“Did you ever find a moose’s nest ?’’ Ed asked. 

The old woodsman did not at once reply to this 
question. For several moments he appeared to 
be busy arranging the ribs of a nose-basket. 

“Did you ever, Billy ?” 1 prompted him. 

He did not answer directly, but said at last, 
“Shouldn’t much wonder if there was an old 
cow-moose up round Squaw Pond this spring.” 

‘Would she take after anybody, if they got 
near her nest ?”’ asked Ed. 

“Wal, she mout,"’ replied Billy. ‘I've hearn 
tell on their doin’ it. I’ve ben thinkin’ o’ takin’ 
a tramp up thar ’fore very long,” he continued, 
after a pause, looking up at us from his basket. 
‘But I’ll go orful kinder still, I promise ye.”’ 

“Oh, couldn't we go with you?” I asked 
imploringly. 

‘*’Fraid ye’d make too much racket,’’ remarked 
Old Billy. 

“Oh, we wouldn’t!” said Ed. 
along after you just as still as mice.” 

Billy did not assent. He seemed inclined to 
change the subject. But before we went home 
Ed again besought the old man to take us with 
him. 

“Wal, wal, I’ll see "bout it,”’ he said. 

“When are you going ?’’ I asked eagerly. 

“Oh, long ’bout day arter ter-morrer in the 
arternoon, I gass, ef ’taint tu wet,”’ he replied. 

We accepted this declaration as an implied per- 
‘nission to accompany him, if by any means we 
could get away from home. 

The season’s stock of firewood was at that time 
heing sawed and split in grandfather’s door-yard ; 
and I was expected to work for several hours 
every day with the others. But I obtained con- 
sent to go to Old Billy in order to get my boot 


re’d creep 


mended; I had accidentally cut it with an axe. | 
Ed obtained his liberty by getting up very early | 


and finishing his stint at the wood-pile by noon. 


When we reached Billy's cabin, the old basket- | 


maker was about finishing his noonday meal of 
fried pork, potatoes and tea. 
“Are we going, Billy ?” Ed asked. 


with an air of depressing coldness. 
urged. 
and smoked a while. At last he took down his 
powder and shot and loaded his gun. 
ding us very strictly to keep a certain distance 
behind him, and to take care not to break twigs 
under our feet, he set out for Squaw Pond. 

It is a rather dark and sombre sheet of water, 
surrounded by a growth of evergreens. 

‘““Now, yonkers,”’ 





he said 


impressively, as we came out 


on the shore of the pond, ‘I 


eyes, an’ du jost ’zactly as I 
tell ye. It won’t du ter be 
foolin’ round. Ef that ar 
moose has got her nast any- 
wheres round this pond, ’tis 
most likely not fur away 
from the water. We’ll s’arch 
a leetle, but we must du it 
mighty easy and move as 
slick and still as ef we’s all 
greased with goose-ile.”’ 

Old Billy moved slowly 
along in the bushes up the 
east shore of the pond. There 
were still little banks of hard, 
dirty snow among the cedar 
and fir thickets. At every 
thick patch of evergreens the 
old hunter paused and lis- 
tened intently. Then in a 
whisper or with a motion of his hand he bade us 
creep forward and search there. 

We scared out several hares and partridges, and 
once a deer, but found nothing resembling a 
moose’s nest. At the upper end of the pond there 
was a dense growth of low hemlock, at the foot 
of a broken line of rocks and ledges. Near the 
shore here, in the damp, leafy loam, Old Billy 
pointed to some holes which looked like large 





“We thought you was going to let us,” I} 
Old Billy did not respond, but lighted his pipe | 


After bid- | 


want ye ter jost mind yer| 


hoof-prints ; and after listening again very atten- 


“Did I say as how ye mout go?’’ asked Billy, | those moose-eggs and carry them down to the | with ill- emma merriment. 
"| a moose-egg ? 


barn and raise the little mooses just like calves 

“Oh, wouldn't it!’’ lexclaimed. It seemed to 
| me that a more attractive idea had never entered 
my head before. 

“Old Billy didn’t say we shouldn’'t,”’ said Ed. 
‘We found it, too. It’s as much our nest as 
any body’s.”’ 

From that moment we were quite agog with 
| this project. I had quite forgotten my cut boot 
already, and when questioned concerning it at 

home, I could only reply weakly, that I didn’t 
| think to speak to Billy about it. 
We were much too eager and excited to run the 
risk of not being permitted to go to Squaw Pond 
the next day. Without obtaining consent, and 
without the knowledge of our families, we ‘‘cut’’ 
directly after dinner. 

I found Ed impatiently awaiting me behind his 
| father’s barn. Then an anxious question arose. 
| We had nothing to arm ourselves with except a 

small hay-fork. We could not make an attack 
on a moose’s nest without some sort of gun. 

Joe Murch, a boy of about our age, who lived 
at the next farm beyond the Wilburs, owned a 

little shot-gun. With some reluctance we agreed 
to take him into our confidence, in order to get 
him to go with his gun. 

We called him out into the field, and told him 
our business. He was densely incredulous at 
first, but consented to go and got his gun. 

When we reached the spot, the Murch boy 
stood with his gun cocked, ready for a sudden 
attack. Ed and I crept through the evergreen to 
the foot of the great rock. 

There lay the eggs among the dried leaves. 
Trembling in our haste and excitement, we rolled 

| them out and each seized one. 
heavy; but, clasping them with both arms, we 
rushed out of the thicket without stopping to give 

Joe a chance to look at them. 

The consequences of being pursued and over- 


taken by an enraged mother moose whose eggs | 
We did | 


had been stolen were fearful to think of. 
| not halt till we had gained the foot of the pond. 
There we rested for a few minutes, and let Joe 





The Quadrille. 


tively, he motioned to us to search the thicket. 
We did so, and at first discovered nothing; but 
upon Billy’s again motioning us to creep in while 
he watched, we began a more thorough search. 

As we were crawling about, parting the boughs 
with our hands, our eyes suddenly fell on a 
strange spectacle. 

Back under the evergreen, partly beneath the 
overhang of a great rock, and lying half buried 
in old leaves and dry twigs, were two of the 
queerest objects that ever met the eye of a hunter. 
They were reddish-brown and egg-shaped, and 
were covered with hair. They were about a foot 
and a half long and perhaps a foot thick. 

Half frightened, we crept out and hurried to 
Old Billy. ‘*We’ve found it—two eggs!” was all 
I could say for the moment. 

After glancing cautiously all around and listen- 
ing again, the old trapper laid down his gun and 
entered the thicket with us. 

“By halibut, you’ve found it!’’ he exclaimed, 
in great apparent excitement. 

Then he crawled up to the nest, lifted the egg- 
shaped objects one by one in both hands, shook 
them gently and held them to his ear. 

‘‘Most ready ter hatch!’ he muttered. ‘I kin 
hear the leetle fellers stampin’ round inside. 
“Baout by day arter ter-morrer, I gass, the ole 
moose’s be along and give the shell a rip with one 
of her stub horns. Then out’ll pop that ar leetle 
moose! Never’d git out ef she didn’t—the shell 
is so ha’ry and tough. But she knows jost when 
to come. 
off,’’ he added, again listening. 
be gittin’ away.”” 

Scarcely daring to draw breath, Ed and I crept 
out of the hemlock. We hurried away; and the 
only question which I remember asking on our 
way to the cabin, was if moose-eggs were always 
covered with hair. 

‘*All ’t ever I see was,’’ replied Old Billy. 

While we were at the pond, fear had kept any 
| such project from our minds; but on our way 
home we began to think of robbing the nest. 
How well Old Billy understood boys! That was 
the very thing he knew we should want to do. 

“Jingo!” cried Ed. ‘Wouldn’t it be fun to get 


“Gass we'd better 





*Spect she’s a-harkin’ round not fur | 


| Murch see our prizes. 
| the eggs could be dinted by bearing hard upon 
them with our fingers; and it was manifest that 


times could see a movement inside the shell. 


his own egg and allow it to hatch in his own 
barn. 

On a rising swell of land near the barn I came 
suddenly upon the Old Squire, as my grandfather 
was called. 
attentively examining certain tracks on a still 
lingering snowdrift, in the lee of a stone wall, 
which I had crossed in my hurried flight from 
the house to join Ed. 

‘“Well, well, young sir,”’ said he, ‘‘where have 
you been, and what have you got there ?”’ 

“A moose-egg, sir,” 
and pride. 

“A what?” he exclaimed loudly, 
at my burden. 

“A moose-egg, grandpa,’’ I repeated in a con- 
ciliatory tone. ‘There were two of them. We 
found a nest. Ed Wilbur has got the other one.” 

“Let me see that thing!’’ he cried. 
out of my arms, he looked it over with a grin 
that kept broadening, till it ended in a snort of 
ironical laughter. Yet it was evident that he 
could not make much out of it. 


looking hard 





of the discovery. 

“You went with Billy Gerrish to find it, did 
ye?”’ 

“Yes, sir; but Ed and I were the ones that 
found it.” 

‘“‘Humph !"" he ejaculated, and then strode away 
toward the house, with the egg under hisarm. I 
followed on behind him. 

When we reached the kitchen door, the family 
| were assembling for supper. Elder Witham, a 

Methodist minister, had arrived during the after- 
noon, to attend a quarterly meeting which began 
the next day. 
up and down in the yard with his hands crossed 
behind his back, and a hymn book in one of 
| them. 
“Elder Witham!” the Old Squire called out, 


They were quite | 


The tough, hairy skins of | 


they would soon hatch, for we could feel and at | 


Ed and I agreed that each of us should keep | 


He had a cane in his hand, and was | 


I replied, with both anxiety | 


Taking it | 


I hurriedly and eagerly narrated the particulars | 


The good clergyman was walking | 
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“Did you ever see 
Our boy here has got one.” 

The elder came forward without speaking and 
grandfather deposited the egg on the door-step. 
Grandmother and several of my cousins had come 
out, and two hired men drew near from the wood- 
pile. 

The elder stooped down and turned it over, 
and started back a little when he saw a move- 
ment inside it. 

“A moose-egg! 
face relaxing into a broad smile. 
that’s against nature, aint it?’ 

“According to my lights it is,” 
father, joining in the smile. 

Meantime my older cousin, John, had come 
near and was examining the egg, slowly parting 
the hair on it in places. There were several small 
holes in it. “Here seems to be a kind of hard 
ridge,’’ said he, carefully opening the hair in 
another place. ‘It looks tome likea seam. Yes, 
here are stitches.’’ He took out his knife, and 
with a few slashes opened up the stitches. Then 
with his fingers he pulled the edges wide apart; 
and there jumped out, almost in his face, and 
went hopping across the yard a big, blinking 
rabbit! 

Shouts of laughter followed. The hired men 
rolled over on the ground and smote their knees, 
convulsed. My younger cousins gave chase after 
the rabbit. I alone was not amused. 

Tears of mortification were in my eyes. Sud- 
den disappointment and great shame fell upon 
me. My grief-stricken looks attested my inno- 
cence, but only added to the general mirth. 

At last the Old Squire gave me a half-con- 
temptuous pat on the head. 

‘Never mind, my son, never mind it,’’ said he. 
‘*Tis pretty near the fust of April, ye know. 
Never mind it; you'll larn something yet, if ye 
live long enough!” 

But the elder regarded me doubtfully. Grand- 
mother also made a diversion in my favor, by 
saying briskly, **‘Supper’s all ready and waiting.” 

It was a very shamefaced meal for me. For 
weeks and months afterwards the one 
**moose-egg”’’ was sufficient to bring a hot 
blush to my face. Old Billy had converted 
two rabbits and two pieces of moose-skin 
over a framework of basket-stuff into the 
worst Fools’-day joke which ever befell me. 

After dark that night I contrived to slip 
out of sight for a few minutes, and running 
all-the way to the Wilbur’s, beckoned Ed 
out into the yard. 

“Get that moose-egg o’ yours out o' 
sight, Ed, just as quick as you can!” | 
whispered. ‘And if you haven't told any- 
body about it, never lisp a word!"" 

‘*What’s up ?”’ he exclaimed. 

“Cut it open and you'll find out,” 
and ran back home. 

Owing to this warning, Ed was spared 
the ridicule which had overwhelmed me. 
A. STEPHENS. 


A moose-egg!’’ he cried, his 
“Why, squire, 


said grand- 


word 


said I, 
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THE BELLAMY QUADRILLE. 


An amusing feature of a recent entertain- 

ment was the ‘Bellamy quadrille,’’ the 

name of which is a humorous reference to the 

authorship of the well-known book called ‘‘Look- 
ing Backward.”’ 

First were found eight young girls with long, 
flowing hair. Each was taken in turn and her 
hair combed down straight and brought over 
the top of the head, so as to hang down across 
| the face, entirely obscuring it from view, 
| although the person herself could see through it,- 
and there it was made fast by tying around the 
neck and by passing the ends underneath the 
dress. 

Then, on the back of the head was fastened a 
mask which represented a girl’s face as closely as 
possible. 
| Each took her place for the dance, the music 
| began and the curtain rose. The girls were 
shown standing with their backs really to the 
audience, but with their false faces turned toward 
it, and therefore it seemed as if they were facing 
it. 

The effect was indescribable and bewildering. 
There were eight figures moving about in the 
dance whose attitudes and motions defied all 
attempts to comprehend them without the closest 
| scrutiny. 

At every turn one found himself wholly non- 
plussed by these movements. 

The heads, faces and bodies appeared to be in 
the right position, and looked perfectly natural; 
but the arms below the elbows pointed the wrong 
| way ; the feet were turned backward to the body, 
and most puzzling and confusing of all, when 
the figures advanced toward each other they 
pedo backwards and yet with perfect pre- 
cision. 

When they retreated to their places they were 
| facing toward them, and when they bowed low it 
| was a bow backwards, and the faces were looking 
upwards. 

How is it possible, one asks, that they should 
| move so accurately backward, and why do they 
not almost break their backs every time they 
bow ? 
| Only very gradually does the explanation of it 
| all dawn upon you, if you are in ignorance of the 





device, and the mystery becomes clear. 
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EUROPEAN POLITICS. 


What is meant by “keeping the Balance of Power"’ in 
Europe? Why is this necessary? How is it done? 

What is the Triple Alliance? Its object? 

Why is France friendly to Russia but unfriendly to Germany? 

What is the ‘‘ Eastern Question?” 

Who favor and who oppose Irish Home Rule, and why ? 





For the Companion. 


A BROTHER OF MEN. 


He was a mighty emperor, 
He ruled in pride and power ; 

He trampled many a human heart 
As a foot may crush a flower. 

The jewels in his coronet 
Were scorn and fear and hate ; 

The menace of his angry nod 
Was like the frown of fate. 

To exile, to prison, 
To torture and io death! 

And women toiled with bleeding hearts, 
And men with bated breath. 

The elders and the fathers 
Sat listless in the gate; 

They bowed their beards upon their breasts, 
And sadly whispered, “Wait !” 

He was a mighty emperor, 
He stretched him on his bed ; 

And ho! the sentry on the wall 
Proclaimed, ‘‘The czar is dead !” 

They plucked away his costly robe, 
They was him clean and white ; 

They wrapped him in his winding-sheet, 
And he lay in all men’s sight. 


As once within his mother’s arms 
A tender babe he lay, 

So harmless, ay, so helpless he 
Upon his burial day! 

The scorn had vanished from his lip, 
The menace from his brow : 

“He was the czar,” the old men sighed, 
“He is our brother now. 

“Would he had learned the lesson 
In those years of power and pride— 

Would that the czar had learned to be 
Our brother ere he died !” 


IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 
—————<~9e—____ 
For the Companion. 


A MESS OF POTTAGE. 


Twenty years ago a young farmer, whom we 
shall call John Potter, sold the land which his 
father had left to him, and with his wife moved 
into the city of New York. 

In a farm, he told his friends, his money 
brought him only four per cent. He could make 
double that in trade in town. 

At first he ventured cautiously into business; 
he rented a cheap house, and he and his wife 
lived as simply as they had done in the country ; 
but as the children began to grow up, he was 
anxious that they should dress fashionably, go 
to schools where they would meet the children of 
rich men—in a word, push their way into what 
he considered ‘good society."’ 

In business, he said, he was making only 
six per cent. But by speculating in stocks he 
could easily turn his money over twenty times a 
year. 

He became a speculator, and was fairly success- 
ful. The Potters bought a showy house, and 
began the frantic struggle for place in the fash- 
ionable world. Every dollar which was made 
was spent to attain this end. To obtain an invi- 
tation to the C——’s ball, to visit with the B——’s, 
—these were the objects of life with father, 
mother and daughters. 

But John Potter, when he began this work of 
earning fortune and position, forgot that he had 
invested in the business not only his money, but 
his mental and physical strength. In a few years 
his health began to fail. No percentage could 
pay for that failure. 

He had been in youth a strong, hardy fellow, 
with high courage and a sweet temper. At forty 
years old he was gray, bent, bilious and irritable. 
Then came attacks of nervous prostration; then 
partial paralysis. 

“If I could go back to farm life, and give my 
brain rest, I should recover,” he said. 

But what could his delicate city-bred daughters 
do on a farm? How could he, used now to 
luxuries, bear the rough, simple country life ? 

The bargain he had made was irrevocable. He 
won his percentage; he paid his life, dying 
suddenly of one of those mysterious brain diseases, 
to which so many overtasked Americans fall 
victims. 

He bequeathed to his daughters costly tastes 
and habits, a sum of money insufficient to gratify 
them, and nervous, enfeebled bodies. 

If he had chosen in his health and youth a 
simpler life, apart from the struggle for money 
and fashion, he would in all probability now be a 
strong, helpful, happy man, surrounded by 
healthy, vigorous children ready to undertake 
whatever good work God had set them. 

There is a story in the Bible of a young man, 
the heir to a destiny which would have set him 
and his children apart from all others throughout 
the history of the world, who in a momentary fit 
of hunger sold his birthright for a mess of 
pottage. 

Few young people think of the story now, 
perhaps, or attach any significance to it in their 
own lives. But every boy who is crowding into 
the city, wiliing to sacrifice health, nervous 
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| down to the village only three or four times to 


| seats himself in front, and shoots down with the 


THE YOUTHS 


strength, moral principle and quiet happiness in 
the effort to gain money and a place in the fash- 
ionable world, is selling for a mess of pottage a 
heritage as noble as Esau’s. 
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HAY-MAKING IN THE ALPS. 





“It is a strange and savage reverence which the 
peasants feel for the mountains,” says Mr. Boyd 
Winchester in his “Swiss Republic.” “With no | 
people is the love of home and the native soil so | 
Elsewhere he speaks of | 
their “industry, thrift, helpfulness and simple | 


| contentment,” qualities some of which, at least, | 


are well brought out in his description of their | 
agricultural labors. Every little scrap of ground, 
he says, is turned to the best account. If a few 
square yards can anywhere be made or reclaimed, 
the requisite labor is not grudged. Many of these 
sturdy people compel an incredibly little spot of | 
ground to yield them enough, and some to spare. 


This surprising product from a soil, much of it 
very poor, is due to the perfection of spade-work. 
Each field, or rather patch, has the perfection of 
shape given to it to facilitate cultivation and 
drainage. The peasants say, “If the plow has a 
plowshare of iron, the spade has a point of gold.” 

In the mountainous districts especially the man 
makes the very soil. He builds terraces along 
steep inclines, lines them with blocks of stone, 
and then packs the earth to them. Thus he trans- 
forms the mountain and the rock into a little patch 
where he plants a vine or raises a little oats or 
maize. 

Up the heights of rocks which even goats cannot 
climb, on the very brow of the abyss, the peasant 
goes in search of grass, clinging to the precipice 
with iron clampers on his feet. He hangs on the 
sides of the rocks which imprison the valley, and 
mows down a few tufts of grass from craggy 
shelves. 

This peasant mountain-mower is accustomed to 
all the perils of the mountain, and the day before 
the mowing season begins—a day fixed by com- 
munal decree—he bids farewell, perhaps for the 
last time, to his wife and children. 

His scythe on his shoulder, armed with his iron- 
shod stick, provided with his clamp-irons, a cloth 
or net rolled up in his bag, he sets out at mid- 
night, in order that the dawn may find him at his 
work. 

During the two months of hay-harvest he goes 


renew his supply of food or linen. By this hard 
and perilous occupation an Alpine mower makes 
from three to five francs a day, his food not in- 
cluded; and many times under some projecting 
rock he must seek a bed and pass the night. 

Once dried, this wild hay is carefully gathered 
into a cloth or net and carried down to the first 
little plain, where it can be made into a stack, 
which is loaded with large stones to prevent its 
being blown away. 

In winter, when everything is covered with 
snow, the mower climbs again the perpendicular 
side of the mountain, a his little wooden 
sledge on his shoulders. e loads it with hay, 


swiftness of an arrow. 

At times the snow, softened by the warm wind 
which blows upon the heights, is detached in an 
avalanche behind him, and swallows him up before 
he reaches the valley. Indeed, in these steep soli- 
tudes where the grass is found, the life of man is 
so exposed and accidents are so frequent that the 
law forbids that there should be more than one 
mower in a family. 


* 
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TRAGIC JOKING. 


A remarkable story of practical joking is related 
of a young Frenchman in the “Souvenirs d’un 
Vieux Libraire.”’ The old fable of the boy who 
cried “wolf” too often has had few such tragic 
illustrations in fact. Oswald, a witty and original | 
Parisian, had a mania for practical joking. He 
was very amusing to his friends, but when his 
talents were exerted to avenge some wrong there 
was more bitterness than fun in his wit. 


One evening when a man who had not treated 
him ~/—. gave a reception, he revenged himself 
cruelly. ne man was slightly deformed. All the 
hunchbacks of Paris, five hundred in number, 
presented themselves at his reception. They had 
received notices from Oswald that if they would 
ro to this address, on this evening, they would 
earn of a legacy which had been left them. 

Whena play. written by a man who had roused 
his anger by reading a newspaper at the weddin 
of one of his friends, was produced, he preventec 
its success by inducing two hundred and fifty of 
his friends to attend it carrying great books. These 
young men, who occupied jprominent seats, read 
their books while the performance was going on, 
and whenever there was any applause, each one of 
them, as if moved by clockwork, turned over a leaf. 
The rustling of the leaves, and the spectacle of the 
men absorbed in reading, made the performance a 
complete failure. 

Oswald’s friends were always on the lookout for 
some ruse. He once notified them that on New 
Year’s day he should get the best of them all in 
some joke, and New Year’s morning each received 
this eee “Remember.” They were on their 
guard. 

As they were cnving a house where they had 
breakfasted, Oswald suddenly slipped on the steps, 
and fell on his back on the sidewalk. His friends 
rushed to his assistance, but paused before they 
reached him. 

“This is his ruse,”’ some one said. 

Clearly, the man who was so proud of his talent 
for mimicry was bent on deceiving them all into 
thinking him a dying man, for he lay there moaning 
pitifully, his face drawn and twisted as if with 
terrible pain. 

His friends stood around, and made jokes and 

uns, and hummed lines of comic songs, assuring 

im all the while that they were not deceived by 
his acting. At last he gave a hoarse, mournful 
cry, looked at them sadly, and then ceased to moan 
or writhe. In a never-to-be-forgotten moment of 
horror and sorrow his friends realized that Oswald 
was dead. 
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INEFFICIENT. 





Good-will counts for very little by itself in a 
sick-room. Of all persons in the world, a nurse 
must know how to go ahead and do what needs to 
be done, without questions and without fuss. Mrs. 
Swisshelm had a new appreciation of this truth 
when she came to need a nurse for herself after 
wearing herself out in nursing wounded soldiers. 


When I lay ill, a friend told me of an excellent 
woman who had come from afar, and tendered her 
services to the government. She had exerted 
much infiuence and spent much effort to get into a 
hospital as nurse, but had failed. 

Hearing of my illness, her desire to be useful 
led her to tender her services. Her generous offer 
was accepted, and I was left for an afternoon in 
her care. 

I wanted a cup of tea. She went to the kitchen 
to make it, and one hour after came up with a cup 
of tea, only this and nothing more, save a saucer. 
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To taste the tea I must have a spoon, and to get 
one she must go along a hall, down a long flight 
of stairs, through another hall and the kitchen, to 
the pantry. 

When she had made the trip the tea was so much 
too strong that a spoonful would have made a cup. 
She went down again for hot water, and after she 
had got to the kitchen remembered that she had 
thrown the water away, thinking it would not be 
wanted! 

The fire had gone out, and the woman came up to 
inquire if she should make a new one, and if so, 
where she should find kindlings. 

She had spent almost two hours in running to 
and fro, was all in a perspiration and a fluster, 
had done me a great deal of harm and no one any 
good, had wasted all the kindlings for the evening 
fire, had used tea enough to serve a large family 
for a meal, and had fairly illustrated a large part 

the hospital service 
oppressed with the nursing mission. 
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For the Companion. 


GOD-SPEED TO THE SNOW. 


March is slain ; the keen winds fly ; 
Nothing more is thine to do; 

April kisses thee good-by ; 

Snow must haste and follow too; 
Silent friend that guarded well 
Withered things to make us glad, 
Shyest friend that could not tell 

Half the kindly thought he had. 
Haste thee, s thee, O kind snow ; 
Down the dripping valleys £0, 

From the fields and gleaming meadows, 
Where the staying hours behold thee, 
From the forests whose slim shadows, 
Brown and leafless, cannot fold thee, 
Through the cedar lands aflame 

With gold light that cleaves and quivers, 
Songs that winter may not tame, . 
Drone of pines and laugh of rivers. 
May thy passing joyous be 

To thy father, the great sea, 

For the sun is gett ng stronger ; 

Earth hath need of thee no longer : 
Go, kind snow, God-speed to thee ! 


ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN, 
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MIDNIGHT VISITOR. 


An anecdote told in the “Life of Dean Burgon” 
illustrates how a man every hour of whose daily 
life is occupied finds, like an omnibus, “room for 
one more.” The dean, then at Oxford, was leaving 
St. Mary’s Church after morning service one 
Sunday, when a gentleman walked up to him, and 
with a decided “American accent” said, “Stranger, 


have you got any leisure?” 


“Well, let me see,” said the dean. “It is nowa 
quarter-past one o’clock. I have to get my luncheon 
and be back at the university sermon at two 
o’clock. At three o’clock I have a pressing appoint- 
ment. At four o’clock I have an afternoon service. 
At six, if I have time, I shall have some dinner. 

‘Anyhow, I must be at church again at seven for 
evening service, which will last until half-past 
eight. Then on returning to my rooms I shall find 
twenty or thirty undergraduates waiting for me, 
and I shall be engaged with them until about 
eleven. Oh, at eleven I shall have some leisure.” 

“Ah! Dll come to you at eleven,” 
stranger. 

“The usual routine of the day’s work went on,” 
continued Dean Burgon in telling the story, ‘‘and— 
tired as a dog, you know—I had just turned the 
men out of my rooms at eleven o’clock, having 


— forgotten the inquirer of the morning, when | 


heard steps on the stairs and a knock at my door. 

“Come in,’ and in came the man, and again 
asked, ‘Have you leisure now?’ 

“Tired as I was, I said, ‘Oh yes! Come in. Now, 
my dear sir, will you kindly tell me what you 
want of me?’ 


«Well, can you convince me of the truth of | 


Christianity ?’ 

“*What, sir! Do you really come to me at this 
time of night to ask such a question as that?’ 

“*Yes, stranger, that’s what I came for.’ 

“*What do you mean, sir? What are your 
doubts?” 

“*Well, the Gospels; they contradict one an- 
other.’ 

“*The Gospels contradict one another! Now I 
pin you to that, sir! Where do they contradict one 
another?’ 

“Oh, so and so.’ 

mls dear sir, that is too easy! Do think of 
something else!’ 

«No, that’s enough; explain that first.’ 

“T explained it at once, of course; it was too 
ridiculous. He then mentioned something else, to 
be as easily made clear to him; and so we went 
on, ding-dong, hammer and tongs, until the college 
clock struck two, when he rose to go, sayin, ‘Well, 
spree if any one has convinced me of the truth 
of Christianity, it’s you—you are so beastly posi- 
tive. Good night!” 

‘Before leaving he told me he was a clergyman 
of the ‘American Church,’ but from doubts that 
arose in his mind he had thrown up his living and 
had travelled a great deal. He never lost an oppor- 
tunity to hear a preacher of whom he had heard 
favorable mention, and if he found him an earnest 
man, he always made a point of asking him if he 
could convince him of the truth of Christianity.” 


siaanieisnreniplilalDaaaacacinamninis 
HIS NARROW ESCAPE. 


In 1852 the United States began a war with the 
Navajo Indians of New Mexico, a tribe as cunning 
and treacherous as the Apaches. The war lasted 
several years, and the soldiers were subjected to 
many hardships and dangers. One of them, 
Ephraim B. Cobleigh, relates in the “History of 
Boxborough,” his native town, an adventure that 
recalls Job’s words: “I am escaped with the skin 
of my teeth.” ° 


A detachment of twenty-five soldiers were sent 
out to find grazing grounds, and Sergeant-Major 
Cobleigh went with them. The Navajos about Fort 
Defiance were supposed to be “friendlies.” After 
a day’s march, the detachment went into camp for 
the night. The next morning, three soldiers, 
Cobleigh, Myers and Ryan, rode a mile away from 
the camp, and came suddenly upon a small band 
of Indians, who made signs of friendliness. 

On learning that the troopers were searching for 
grazing grounds, the Indians said, “Good water, 
good grass a little way round the mountain—we 
show you the way.” 

The troopers followed the lead of the Navajos, a 
few of whom fell behind before entering a trail 
worn in the rocks, with a steep ledge on one side 
and a precipice on the other. Cobleigh became 
suspicious, but as it was now impossible to retreat, 
he kept his thoughts to himself. 

Suddenly they entered a beautiful valley,hemmed 
in by great sandstone walls, and saw before them 
a camp with hundreds of Indians, men, women and 
children. 

“We're in for it, boys!’ exclaimed Cobleigh, as 
their escort invited them to dismount. 

Their horses were turned loose, and their rifles 
taken away. Three stakes were driven into the 
ground before the troopers’ eyes, who then knew 
that they were to be roasted. 

The Indians took off their clothes, and bound 
them to the stakes with strips of cedar bark. Ryan 
had red hair, and his scalp was, therefore, coveted 
by every warrior. They gave him most of their 
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attention, dancing and yelling around him, while 
he howled at them all sorts of Irish epithets. 
Cobleigh, finding that the Indians took little 
notice of him, wiggled his hands from the cedar 
strips and unfastened his limbs. His horse, fright- 
ened at the noise, had come near its master. ith 
| a bound, Cobleigh, naked as he was, vaulted on its 
back, and in an instant was speeding over the 
narrow defile by which he had entered the valley. 
| Fortunately the horse was used to mountain 
travel, and without one false step carried him at 


full speed to the camp of his comrades. But 
twenty-three men were too small a band to rescue 
Ryan and Myers—they were never seen again. 


eS 


} AFRICAN NUTS. 


A young Russian groceryman at Ekaterinburg 
obligingly displayed his stock of goods to Mr. 
George Kennan, and incidentally gave him and his 
companion a great deal of information as to the 
Chinese and Russian nuts lying in open bags on 
the counter. Mr. Kennan describes what follows: 


After we had examined them all and tested a 
few, the grocer said: 

“T have in the back part of the shop some very 
curious ones that were sold me a year or two ago 
as African nuts.’ Whether they ever came from 
Africa or not I don’t know, but the py here do 
not like the taste of them, and will not buy them. 
If you will condescend to wait a moment, I will 
get a few.” 

“What do you suppose they are?” inquired Mr. 
Frost, as the young man went after the African 
nuts. 

“Brazil nuts, very likely,” I replied, “or cocoa- 
nuts. I don’t believe anybody here would know 
either of them by sight, and they are the only 
tropical nuts I can think of.” 
| Ina moment the man returned, holding a hand. 

ful of the fruit of a plant known in science as 
Arachis hypogea. 

“Why, those are peanuts!” shouted Mr. Frost, 
in a burst of joyful recognition. ‘Amerikanshi 
peanuts !” he explained enthusiastically to the 
groceryman. ‘Kushat khorosho,’—American pea- 
nuts eat very well,—and he proceeded to illustrate 
this luminous statement by crushing the shell of 
one, and masticating the contents with an ostenta 
tious show of relish. 

Suddenly, however, the expression of his face 
changed, as if the result had not a oy pe his 
antic ——— and relieving himself of the “African 
nut,” he exclaimed, ‘‘They haven’t been roasted! It 
is necessary to fry,” he added impressively to the 
| groceryman. ‘Americans always do fry!’ 
| “Fry!” exclaimed the young man, to whom fried 
| nuts must have been a startling novelty. ‘How is 
it possible to fry them?” 

explained to him that Mr. Frost meant to say 
| “roast them,” but this seemed to him quite as 
| extraordinary as frying, and when he was told 
| that the peanut is not the fruit of a tree, but of an 
| herbaceous plant, and that it grows underground, 
his astonishment was boundless. 
| His commercial instincts, however, soon resumed 
| their sway, and when we left his shop he was 
| already preparing to roast a quantity of the “‘won 








| derful American underground nuts,” with a view 


| to sending them out again on trial. 
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SHE CONCLUDED TO LIVE. 


The Harrisburg Telegram prints the story of a 
remarkable case of “mind-cure.” The patient was 
an elderly widow, a Mrs. Norton, who had been 
her husband’s second wife. She was now to all 
appearance nearing her end, and sent in some 
| haste for a lawyer. He hastened to the house, 
where he found a chair and table waiting for him 
at his client’s bedside. She wished him to draw up 
her will. He wrote the formal introductory phrases. 


“First of all,” she began, in a faint voice, “1! 
|; want to give the farm to my sons, Harry and 
| James; just put that down.” 

| But,’ said the lawyer, “you can’t do that, Mrs. 

Norton; the farm isn’t yours to give away.” 

“The farm isn’t mine!” she broke out, in a voice 

| decidedly stronger than before. 
| ‘No, ma’am,” answered the lawyer. “You have 
| only a life interest in it.” 
| “This farm, that I’ve run for goin’ on twenty- 

seven years, isn’t mine to do what I please with’ 
Why not, judge? I’d like to know what you mean!” 
| “Why, your husband gave you a life interest in 
all his property, and at your death the farm goe= 
to his son John, and your children will get the city 
houses.” 

“And when I die John Norton is to have this 
house and farm whether I will or no?” 

“Just so.” 

“Then I aint goin’ to die,” said the old woman, 
in a ringing voice; and with that she threw her 
feet over the front of the bed, gathered a blanket 
about her, straightened up her gaunt form, and 
walked across the room to a chair before the fire. 
The doctor and the lawyer went away. 

That was fifteen years ago, and the old lady is 
alive to-day. 
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TOO HASTY. 


Doctor Brunton, in an address lately reported in 
the London Lancet, was cautioning his hearers— 
the members of a medical society—against hastily 
expressed opinions as to the nature of patients’ 
diseases, and emphasized his warning by two pro 
fessional anecdotes. He was once present at a 
clinic, the subject of which was a man evidently 
suffering from some disease of the heart. - 


An unnatural murmuring sound could be heard 
from that organ, and the pupil of one of his eyes 
was very much dilated. The peculiar appearance 
of the eye seemed to have some connection with 
the cardiac affection, but various opinions were 
expressed by the different students as to what the 
precise nature of this relation could be. 

The discussion was just becoming interesting 
when the patient remarked that his strange-looking 
eye was made of glass! 

At another clinic the professor in charge wa- 
discussing learnedly about the importance of 
attending to minor symptoms. 

“Now, gentlemen,” he said, “in the case of thi- 
woman here, certain things could be confidently 
affirmed from the condition of her teeth.” 

He was proceeding to particularize, but just then 
the patient broke in upon him. 

“Please, sir,” she said, as she took out her teeth, 
“IT will hand them round; the young gentlemen 
might like to look at them closer.” 
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DESTITUTE. 


“What be you after now, Samu’l Payson?’ 
inquired a brisk and thrifty Vermont farmer of « 
shiftless neighbor, who came shuffling across the 
barnyard one morning with as much of a busines 
like air as he was able to assume. 

“I jest wanted t’ know,” replied the amiable 
Samu’l, with his usual vacillating smile, “I’m 
tryin’ t’ fix th’ place up a little, ’gainst some vis’tors 
we've got comin’, an’ I jest wanted t’ know if 50 
be ’t you c’d give me an empty barr’) o’ flour t 
make a hen-coop, t’ put a pig in; for I aint got 
nothin’ at all t’ put nothin’ at all into!” 
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For the Companion. 
AN APRIL FOOL. 


Somebody told the flowers, 
“It’s spring, and the ground is clear; 
It’s warm and the sun is shining; 
We're having gay times up here.” 


The crocuses and the tulips 
Sprang up and their leaves uncurled, 
Saw dark gray skies, and shivered, 
“Oh! this is a wintry world.” 
JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 
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For the Companion. 


HOW GRANDPA APRIL-FOOLED | 


THE PIG. 


“Well, March is going out like a lion, sure 
enough,’ said grandpa, as he laid down his paper 
and drew nearer the fire. ‘How he does roar!”’ 

Now it happened that Johnny and Nelly were 
heartily tired of all their games, and even of 











planning April-Fool jokes for next day, so when 
they noticed how cheery and inviting grandpa 
looked, with his specs pushed up on his white hair 
and his slipper-toes toasting at the grate, they 
made a rush for him on the spot, and soon began 
to coax for a story. 

“Couldn’t you tell us one bout April Fool ?”’ 
begged Nelly. 

“Do tell us how you fooled some one some- 
time,”’ urged Johnny. 

“But I don’t know as I ever did,”’ said grand- 
pa, taking his spectacles off his head and looking 
at them very hard. 

‘“‘You’re the beatin’est hands for stories, any- 
way,” he went on, slowly pulling out his red silk 
handkerchief. «Let me see; let me see,” and he 
began to polish the glasses carefully, and kept on 
rubbing even when they were very bright indeed, 
while Johnny and Nelly nodded and winked at 
each other, for they always thought grandpa’s 
doing this was a sure sign of a story. 

“Well,” said grandpa, at last, ‘so I did! so I 
did! I got off a pretty good April-Fool joke 
onee, and it worked first-rate, too; but it didn’t 


fool any one, either,—that is, not any person,— | 


nobody but Peter, and you see Peter was just a 
pig. And come to think of it, ’twasn’t April 
after all—guess ’twas about July or August; I 
know the punkins were pretty green yet, and he 
— let °em be. That’s why we called him 
eter. 

“Peter, Peter, punkin-eater,’ you know. But 
how he got at ’em—that was the mystery of it! 
Yon see they grew in a cornfield, and the next 
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| 
| use; I couldn't find a place hardly big enough for 
| a cat, say nothing of Peter, that was a good-sized 
| hog. And yet the old punkin-eater was in that 
field every single day, and some nights, I guess, 
and the way he chewed up the little punkins and 
rooted among the corn wasn’t very funny to me, 
| I tell you! 
| *‘At last I saw him as he came in, and that let 
| the cat out of the bag,—no, it let Peter out of the 
| log,—for, you see, he’d found a great big hollow 
| one in the fence, and the way a worm fence is laid 
| brought one end in the woods, and one end in the 
| cornfield. See—this way ;"’ and grandpa began 


|to lay a rail fence on the carpet with sticks 7 know what J thought. 
| 


| wood. 
“Now, you see, s’posing this was a big hollow 
| log; Peter went right in at this end, and came out 


in the cornfield, when he could play ‘punkin- | 


eater’ to his heart’s content. I couldn't help 
laughing to see how slick he managed it—for it 
must have been a middlin’ tight squeeze; and 


then I langhed again when I thought how slick I | 


could fool him out of it. 

“You see, I just waited till he got back where 
| he belonged, and then I shifted the log—this 
way—so that both ends opened into the woods, 
and yet it lay pretty near the same place as 
before. Then I got your grandma to go with me, 
and watch Peter try the new route. 

“We didn’t have to wait very long till he took 
it into his head that he wanted some more pun- 


I hunted high and low for the gap, but ‘twas no | kins; so in he went at the end of the log where | 


he always did, and out he came at the other 


before ! 

*‘He sniffed around and looked monstrous sur- 
prised, and then back he went to the other end 
and through it again! He did look so funny! 
Your grandma laughed till her back comb fell out 
and broke right in two; and still Peter kept going 
in and out, and looking wilder every time. 








she and Johnny stopped giggling. 
I thought I'd 
cultivate my corn without Peter's help, and I 
| wanted a punkin or two for Thanksgiving.” 
Evpora 8. Bumsteap. 


+ 
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Litre Charles came into his father’s store 
tired and perspiring. ‘Why, Charles,” said his 
father, ‘“‘what is the matter with vou? What 
have you been doing?" “O papa, I've been 
“Crowing?”’ “Why, yes! Don't 
With the crow bar!” 


a-crowing !** 
you know? 

said Uncle 
fellow 


“We're old cronies, aint we?” 
Willie to his namesake. The little 
greatly pleased and repeated softly, “Old ponies!" 
And an hour or later he cried, heartily, 
“We're old horses, 


Was 


two 


aint we, Uncle Willie?” 
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isdom hase away , 
ischief rules the merry day , 


outward semblance fair 
ul_ pops the sauc 








ack df some Surprise 
freshened up wilh new disguise . 


ike _scallered drops that fall before a shower 


ome harmless jet enlivens eve 
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For the Companion. 
A PUZZLE. 


’Tis keen delight to play a joke 
On Tom, or Grace, or Lloyd; 
But when they play their jokes on me 
I’m never overjoyed! 
It puzzles me—a joke’s a joke, 
And yet the victim hates it; 
The only one who sees the fun 
Is he who perpetrates it. 
EMMA C. Dowp. 


”’ 
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For the Companion. 
“A DINNER-PARTY.” 


Harry Barnum had not lived many weeks in 
Mapleford, but in that short time he had grown 
to be a fast friend of Walter Morgan’s, and he 
thought Walter the very nicest boy in the world. 

So one Saturday morning, when Walter came 
to ask Harry to spend the day with him, it was 
no wonder that Harry was delighted to go. 

But he was a very bashful boy, and had never 
seen Walter's father and mother, or his sister, 
and as they neared the house he began to grow 
nervous at thought of it. He comforted him- 
self with thinking that if they were at all like 
Walter he should not be afraid of them. Thena 
new fear struck him. 

“There won’t be any company at your house, 
will there ?’’ he asked. 

“Well,” said Walter, in an off-hand way, 
‘there'll be a railroad director and a deacon and 


field wasn’t a field at all, but a patch 0’ woods | a Sunday school superintendent and a mayor and 


that neighbor Gibbs used for a hog pastur’. 


a bank president and a poet and a civil engineer 


“It had a good rail fence all ‘round ny corn,— | to dinner—that’s all!” 


and the bottom rails were big logs,—and how on 


‘All!’ gasped Harry. ‘Why, it’s a dinner- 


carth Peter could get in was what I couldn’t see. | party!” and he drew back. 


‘“‘“Nonsense!’* said Walter. ‘Come along! I 
won’t let anybody hurt you,” and his 
twinkled mischievously. 

It was only after much urging that Harry 
could be induced to go on; but even the thought 
|of a dinner-party could not let him be sad in 


eyes 


Walter's gay company, and Walter’s mother and | 
sister were so kind to their little guest that he | 


half-forgot that he disliked strangers. 
When dinner was announced, Harry looked in 
vain for the great men with the high-sounding 


titles, whom Walter had said were to be there. | 


But there were only Mr. and Mrs. Morgan, 
Walter’s sister, and the two boys. 

What could it mean! Harry found he need not 
| be at all afraid of Walter’s father; he said all 


sorts of pleasant things to Harry, and put choice 


| bits of this and that upon his plate, till Harry | 


| thought Walter’s father was almost as nice as 
Walter himself. 
| Finally, he found a chance to say, in a low 
| voice, to his friend : 
“The other folks didn’t come, did they ?” 
Then Walter laughed outright, as he said: 
| ‘Why, father is all of them!” 
‘“‘Walter!’’ exclaimed Mr. Morgan, in what 
was meant to be a stern tone, but in which was a 
| good deal of fun, “shave you been playing that 
stale joke again ?”’ 
But Walter, though a bit of a tease, had told 
nothing but the truth, for his father was a railroad 
director, mayor, poet, and all the rest; and Harry 
liked Walter none the less that he had made him 
the victim of his pet joke. 


a 


LirrLe Bertha began to learn to read, but her 
patience giving out she said, “I think, mamma, 
| I’ll skip reading and take g’ography.”’ 


end, and there he was in the woods same as | 


“Don’t know, I’m sure,”’ said grandpa, ‘but I | 
rather | 


ry hour . 


FP even the victims join him while they cry 
. ou loo the ‘Tool's-cap in your fur’ shal wear 











You | 
wouldn't believe a pig could look so astonished.” | 
‘Wonder what he thought,”’ said Nelly, when | 


Etc. 


Charades, Puzzles, 


1. 
APRIL PI 
Larip, locd htiw piidrgnp nira, 
Sviwllw dan slaic!l gbrnsi ginaa, 
Het tewlshi fo getnirunr sirdb 
| Dna ptmeurt-wgnlio fo het srehd. 
| 
| Mneesro 
| 2. 
PUZZLE 
The initials of the names given in anagram spell 
| the subject of the quotations 
“The breath of budded hyacinths 
Is heavy on the breeze, 
The peach-tree twigs are strung with pink, 


Enigmas, 


And murmurous with bees 
Nalle 
“She bringeth bright hours, 
She weareth sweet flowers, 
She dresseth her bowers 
For all below [” Cretrop. 


“The mellow air which from the woodland comes 
Is fullof perfume shed from opening buds.” 
Dare. 
“Wild cherry-boughs above us spread 
The whitest shade was ever seen, 
And licker, flicker, came and fled 


Sun spots between.”* Wolegin. 




















who planned the snare * 
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| “The softly-warbled song 
Comes from the pleasant woods, and colored wings 
Glance quick in the bright sun, that moves along 
The forest openings.” 
Flengwooll. 
3. 
ENIGMA. 


My first, though but a little word, 

Can everything comprise ; 

My second takes in every one 

Except the great and wise; 

My /ast, I’ll leave unto your wits 

The hard task to devise; 

My whole a day when all delight 

To put each other in a plight. H. A G. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
so’t, bo’t; second, be; third, 


| 1. First couplet, 
fifth, bloodstone. 


| bodes; fourth, on; 


| 2 WiTrTcHCrRrarrt 
OvERWHEL M B 
HOPELE 8 8 LY 
| TRcL OS UR BS SB 
REESE NTUUMUEBN 
MANAGEMENT 
Po OR F RAM E 8 
PEAC EFL tL Y¥ 
BRirTELGHh FEAR C Y 
BATT L EuwBEH 
dDI SB BSB OLViI1ING 
SHR EWDNE SB 8 


Fifth line, down—H. W. Longfellow 
Sixth line, down—Chesterfield. 


| 3. Bitiurp-LtrTaAsBuw B 
| 8WiINDLE D 
set BwaRnD s 
| LOuDNE 8s 8 
| STELLATE BE 
| reRvTA aI © 
| BoR<ACHI O 
| co@xuros?s 
| ARREST E D 
conGEsT S 
Zigzag. 


| 1 to 10—Swedenborg. 11 to 20—Bernadotte. 

4. Annunciation. 

5. First line, yak, paca, ounce; second, tiger, 
antelope, lama; third, monkey, panther, ox; 
fourth, rasse, sloth, ape; 5, emu, lemur, gorilla. 


| 6. Due, dew. 7%. Disheloth. 
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‘proclaimed as regent. 


THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 


M ARCH 31, 1892. 
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SUDDEN PROMOTION. 


In the latter half of the sixteenth century the 
little province of Transylvania was in a state of 
revolution and consequent disorder. Finally there 
came a time when there was no ruler, and the 
Turkish Sultan sent word to Ali Pasha, then at 
Maros Vasarhely, that, come what might, a Prince 
of Transylvania must be elected. Ali Pasha was 
in a quandary. He stood at his window, as the 
story runs, meditating upon his sovereign’s com- 
mands, not knowing what to do, and yet afraid to | 
do nothing, when he saw a tall, strong man crossing | 
the market-place. 

At that time, and especially in that country, a 
strong arm was the best patent of nobility. 





home Ali Pasha had seen the lowest slaves lifted | 
to places of power. He sent a messenger into the 
market-place with orders to bring the tall, strong | 
man into his presence. The order was obeyed, 


and as the stranger entered he was greeted with 
the words, ‘You must be Prince of Transylvania!’ 

“I!” exclaimed the astonished prince elect. “I! 
I know nothing about government! [ can’t read 
or write! Iam a butcher!” 

“No matter for that,” said Ali Pasha; “a man | 
may be an excellent regent though he cannot 
read.” 

But the butcher was not ambitious, and still 
re ais stec 

“if you want a man as Prince of Transylvania,’ 

he said, “I can tell you of one who has no ec > 
If you will, let us go and find him. I will lead 
you.” 
” With five hundred Turkish horsemen Ali Pasha 
and the butcher rode to Malmkrog and surrounded 
the castle of Michael Apaffi, whom they hailed at 
once as prince, carried to Maros Vasarhely, and 
This was in 1661, and the 
prince thus chosen remained in power until his 
death, in 1690. 


~~ 
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WHISKER PROBABILITIES. | 

tarbers, who have to be silent so much of the | 

time, have taken to writing their jokes, like other 
witty people. 


“Do you think I—aw—shall have a good beard?” 
as ske dan unpromising candidate for such honors. 
“I’m afraid not, sir,” answered the barber, after 
a close inspection. 
“Aw, weally. My 
beard, you know.” 3 
“Maybe you take after your mamma, sir!”— 
National Barber. 


————___-§e-—————— 


fawther has aw werry fine 


“IT is a time of great anxiety in Europe,” wrote 
a young journalist, “a time when many crowned | 
heads must be trembling in their shoes.”—Zzx. 





Itching Piles. 

Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 
bottle by mail only for 50 cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., 27 
Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. 


STAMPS Agts. . wanted to sell supeer al sheets. Com. | 
40 per cent. Green & ev Medford, Mass. | 
STAMPS! 300 fine mixed Victoria, Cape of 
« G. H., India, Japan, etc., with 
fine Stamp Album, only 10c. ew 36p. ’ Price 
List free. Agente w — at 50 per cent. com. 
STANDARD STAMP CO., 925 La Salle St., St. 
Louis, Mo. quae me firm in America. 


GENTS make 100 Per Cent. profit on myCorsets, 
Belts, Brushes, Curlers and Specialties. Samples 
Free. Write now. Dr. Bridgman, 373 Broadway, N.Y. 


FOR THE HELPLESS. 


Send for 128-page illustrated 
catalogue (free) of Rolling,Re- 
clining and Carrying Chairs, 
Invalids’ Comforts, etc. 

Address Sargent Mfg.Co., 
814 Broadway, New York, or 
Muskegon, Mich. 

Mention YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


= 7 
MO N E made rapidly 
selling the 
“New Model Hall Typewriter.” 
Agents allowed better commis- 















by a standard company. Sell a 
useful article, please everybody 
and make money yourself. It 
will pay you to address 

N. Type writer Co., Boston, Mass. 


3, 000 JOB DB LOT 
s.00008 01 BIGYGLES, 


at oe djiomest prices 3 all a i 0 2d 
WV bi asy payments, Wesellevery where. 
fash n $50 J uno, balls. Es 40 in. $31 Victor Jr., alls $17 
90 Ores cent (91 make) ‘* $50] ’91$135 Rambler $90 
°91 $145 Cush’n High Grade$90| And 20other oe as ve. 
Largest stock and oldest dealers in U.S, A wanted. 
Cata.free. Bouse, H. Co., 














8 @ Bt. Peorla, Il 


THe “BABY’S DELICHT” 
EIEALSm, MAGE. 


IP ou k N EB w 
that thin machine would give 
the dear bab; 


Unlimited Pleasure Every Day 


would you neglect to send 
for it ? Order at once, or send 
for our circulars, and re 





motive. Most interesting book. Rends tea novel. Price 
$2.00. 





| painted have not required repainting in 





member we guarantce 
absolute satisfaction. 
Made in several sizes. 


The Wilder Manufacturing Co., 4 Canal Street, Saiem, Mass. 








THE HALF-HOSE THAT ARE STAMPED 
Wp ? 
‘TRADE MARK, 


ON THE TOE ARE THE BEST. 

















out Henry Tuompson, the 
Most noted physician of Eng- 
» land,says that more than half 












m Of all diseases come from errors 
in diet. 

Send for Free Sample of 
Garfield Tea to 319 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 


Over. 

comes 

results 

ofbad eating; cures Sick Headache;re. 
stores the Complexion; cares Constipation. 


‘GUITA 


free. E. E. Howk, 187 Washington St., Chicago, Il 


Sleds Locomotive Engine Running Teaches how to 


ENGINEERING LITERATURE Co., East Orange, N. J. 
QTA MPS! 160 var., many rare, 25c.; 
KO 110 var., 10¢.; 200 var., 35¢.; 500 mixed, 
Foreign, l6c.; 30 var., U. S., 2¢.; 3 Samoa, 8¢.; 
6 Ecuador, le. ;7 Columbia, 10c.; ‘0 Greece, 10c.; 
8 Iceland, 10c.; 17 Russia, 12c.; 13 Roumania, 10c.; 
6 Tunis, 15c. Edwards, Peeke & Co.,Chicago, Ill. 


—the best isGraham’s 
SEO HAN Dspace creuiatree | 


“MOUTH ORGAN, Chart and | 
circular free. Will teach a tune in 
ten minutes. Send 2-cent stamp for 
Catalogue of Musical ean. 
Agts. wanted. Mention this pa 
Music NovELtTy Co., Detroit, M ch. 


TPF\HOUSANDS of boys and girls have mastered a 

fine style of writing by home study from too 
Guide to Muscular Movement Writing. ap pre pu 
Circular of commendations with sample copy 0 the 
handsome monthly, WESTERN PENMAN fae. A.N.PALMER, 
| Pres., Cedar Rapic $ Business College,Cedar Rapids,lowa. 


BEVERLY STRAWBERRY (New). 


Awarded four prizes in thirteen months by Mass. 
| Horticultural So. Send to - originator for circulars. 
BENJA. M. SMITH, Beverly, Mass. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL —COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


LABELLED I-2 LB. TINS O} ONLY. 


en KLEINERT'S —y 
Der ATIELDS 



































Tue ce* SUPERIOR TO ALL “?ncxe™ 


Sample pair of either her style mall mailed on rece colpt of of 
25 cents, B. RT R 
_COMPANY, 2610 Be E. nates us N. ¥. 





al njon Cycles are noted for Lightness, , Strength and 


Cate a sent ft on applic 
E MFG. ¢ Cc 0. 
166-170 ‘Uclumbus. Seeana Boston, Mass. 


THE READ UMBRELLA 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


Silk umbrellas of special quali- 
ties at very low prices. Delivered 








once for our free illustrated cata- 
logue, which gives full informa 
tion. We guarantee satisfaction 





TRADE MARK, 


CHARLES F. READ & CO., 
_ 48 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


INQUIRE ABOUT 


Dixon's Graphite Paint! 


| It covers 2 to 3 times more surface than 
any lead, mineral or metallic paint and 


lasts 4 to 5 times longer. Tin roofs well 


10 to 15 years. SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
Inquiries gladly answered. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
The Edgar Nutmeg | 
Crater | 


is the only -. 











Nutmeg Grater. 
It will not tear your 
fingers or drop the 
Nutmeg, and you 
can grate the Nut 


dealer for this 
Grater, or send 2 





Y cents and we will 
send one post-paid. Tell Your Neighbor. 


THE EDGAR MANUFG. CO., UFG. CO., Reading, Mass. 


BARBOUR’ LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOU R’S. 


PRAY YouR 








Gong and Potato 





y | 
wien Howe's Charts, socts. set ‘creular SYLPH CYC LE 





free on receipt of price. Send at | & 





ormy Fruit and Leaf piieht of of Agptes, Posse, 


S Bun easy 
Perfection of cycle manufacture ; 


need now toridespringlesscycles or a 

pend on tires alone for comfort. Sy 
Frame destroy: 

ght,sim- 

le ,strong. Cata. 


ryea Cy. 
8 ost "Peoria, Til. agTS WANT Tl. AGTS. WANTED 
Send 6 cts. postage 


‘WALL PAPER LL PAPER “3: 


ae will buy 
ant Paper and 

Border, enough for alarge room. L/ Anam oe 
_ Paper hangers 25c. Address K. Address K, W. P. Co, 145-7 W. 6th, Cineinnati,O. 


Sy, Do Your Own PRINTING ! 


Card Press $3. Circular Press $8. Small 
Newspaper Press 4. Type-setting 
easy, printed rules. Send 2 stamps for 
cata. of presses, type, cards, paper, &c., 
to the factory “KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 
is the principal city in 

~ BOSTON the United Bates” for 

the sale of custom clothing. 
PANTS to order, $3 and upwards. 
SUITS, $13.50 and upwards. 

Free samples. Agents wanted. BAY STATE TAIL- 
ORING CO., 32 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Hatch Chickens by Steam. 
IMPROVED EXCELSIOR R INCUBATOR 


Mion. abet é, yen Perfe er = d Self- “Regulating | 
nd frst class Hatcher made. | 


















pee or for Illus, ¢ GEO, Ec STAHL, Quiney, LiL: 
ood } 3c THE WALL PAPER MERCHANT 
Paper E AT it the 2 Soca the the 
c 
ep = 


WALL PAPER 


‘ou have any use whatever for Wall 
fail ito send 1Oxtor tage onsamples, a tones 
» ll be sent Free. Agents sample 
of, Pa 138 W. Madison-st. Chicago. 








a sa mre 
(rsp0 IRAE WE 


E ae 
Attractive and 
Non-Arsenical, 
Factory prices. Enor- 
mous assortment of 
styles. Goods sent to 


aah: tes 
any part of the U.S. A very large line of samples sent 
for § cts. postage. Papers without gold, de. to 6c. Gold 
Papers, 5c. to 15e. Elegant Embossed Gold Papers, 10c. 
to We. Borders, all widths to match, in proportion. 


The Providence Wall Paper House, 








337-339-341-3H43 
Westminster St., 
lata — 


| Telegraph Operators Operators 


We are having more orders 
for them than we can fill. 
Come and learn telegraphy 
now and we will put you at 
work as soon ou are com- 
tent. Write for circulars. 
alentines’ School of Tel- 
egraphy, Janesville, Wis. 


The worst case of Asthma 
if uncomplicated with RED 
organic diseases can be 


permanently cured by DR. HAIR’S ASTHMA 
CURE. It bas no equal as a quick relief, and 
is the only known unfailing cure. Send for 


Treatise and full information. {Established 1878.] 
B.W. HAIR, M.D.. 233 W.4th 8t., CINCINNATI, 0. 


ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 


ELASTIC TRUSS 


Has a _ different from_all 
others, is uP shape, with Self- 
adjus' sting Ba 1 in centre, adapts 
itself to all sitions of the a 
while the ball in the cup proasee 
back the intestines just as a per- 
son does with the finger. With light peessure the 
Hernia is held securel jay and night, and a radical 
cure certain. Sy is easy, urable and cheap. Sent by mail. 
‘0., Chicago, Lis 








~¢ GGLESTON’s 

























THE MORSE OUTFIT, im. '75.—Complete for 
Learning Telegra aphy and operating short lines. Con- 
sists, full size, well-made Sounder and Key Set, Battery, 
Instruction Book, Wire, and all materials for operating. 
| Sent by express for $3.75 by registered letter, Stamps, 

or Money Order. Illustrated Book ‘with de- 


| scription of instruments, low to put up Telegraph peat, 


Electric Bells, © . free to any — Electri 
| Motor BUN atiery CUO 6 as paid, $1.50. 
LL Cortlandt St., N.Y. 
tan phy cat Telegraph caaae House in America. 
cts.with name, or name,town & state, 15¢ 
New Self-inking Pen and Pencil Stamp. 
Our PET 
| Printing Outfit has 110 letters, figures, &c. i 2 
make any name, lic Agents latest tamps of 
au kinds. Rubber Stamp Co. E 15 New | Haven, Conn. 


FRUIT TREES ? : VINES 














You HAVE SOMETHING 


to live for if you have not seen our new 





=. one 
CENTURY COLUMBIA, 
with Pneumatic Tires. Light, Strong, 
Durable, and fully guaranteed. 
POPE MFC. CO.., 221 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
12 Warren St., N. Y. 291 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Factory, Hartford, Conn. 


CHEW BEEMAN’S PEPSIN GUM. 


A delicious rem 
edy for all forms 
of indigestion, 
and 


The Perfection 
of Chewing Gum. 


If it cannot be 
obtained from 
dealers,send five 
cents in stamps 
* for sample pack 
WS age to 


BEEMAN CHEMICAL C0. 43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 


ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
“Beware of Imitations.’’ Mention this paper. 
If ___ If Sample not not rec eived, , notify us. 


~The TYPEWRITER. 











This Typewriter has an automatic feed and a self-inking 
type wheel, uses copying ink, will accommodate the largest 
sized letter paper, and possesses many of the features ofa 
higher cost machine ein write aeat letter. with con- 
= erable speed and for addressing envelopes, is especially 
seful. tis a great educator for ‘the young, teaching spelli- 
ine, composition and punctuation, besides being very amus- 
ing and fa: me reg 48 page Catalogue FREE or sent with 
the Typewriter by express for $1.00; by mail 15e, extra. 
Size, 3x4x9 inch. SATISFACTION ‘ev ARANTEED. Agts. wanted. 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 65 CORTLANDT 8ST. N. Y. CITY. 








WOODBURY’S 
FACIAL 
SOAP 


for the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. Sold by 
all druggists or sent by mail, prepaid, for 50 cts. 

A Sample Size Cake for trial will be mailed 
to any one sending 10 cents to JOHN H. 
WOODBURY, Dermatological Institute, 125 
West 42d Street, New York City. 


























stock of Fruit Trees’ Vi 
Address WML STA TIL, TALL, Quincy, iin” 











All 
RARCLAY & 
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An elegant dressing exquisitely perfuined, removes all 
impurities from the scalp, prevents baldness and gray hair 
and causes the hair to grow Thick, Softand Beautiful. In- HA IR 
fallible for curing eruptions, diseases oftheskin, glands and 
nen, and = uickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, 


os 
Con 34 Stone Mt Weer York. | ESTABLISHED 1801. 


Drovented by using Sheres. EXGELSIO “OUTFITS. | 
reas eRuIT AQWAYS.SFLLS AT cOoDPm ES. Catalogue show- 
and Berry Plants at Bottom Prices. 














‘ = 
For over FIFTY YEARS this old sovereign remedy for CA- 
TARRH and all its ees maladies has been in use. It was 
ocaepetint wf CHAS. B EN, at - and while other remedies 
THE OL MARS after a brief period gone out of existence, 
sales double each 
Jest SEP at RSHAKY SANUELo se ean Dix 
D and he a oe he proceeding from it J 4 
CURED. aaa it oR So oe YES DEAFNESS. K 
corked. Notice the mile signature of CHAS. BOWEN on 
the label. PRICE. rs CENTS PER BOTTLE. 
F. C. KEITH, Ceneral Agent Cleveland, O. 











DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron, and burn off. This Polish is 
Brilliant, Odorless, Durable, and the consumer pays 
for no tin or glass package with every =— 
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ORDERS. 


The Duke of Wellington was very stringent in 
respect to obeying orders. The “Iron Duke,” as 
he was sometimes called, was never disposed to be 
lenient toward the slightest disobedience, but 
could reward and appreciate a strict fulfilment of 
directions. Lord Derby was entertaining the 
duke at one of his country mansions ata time when 
certain repairs and improvements were going on. 
Some of the walls were to be decorated, and the 
central hall floor tessellated. 


In order to prevent injury to the floor, Lord 
Derby furnished several pairs of slippers which 
were placed near the door, ‘and he directed a young 
man who was at work on one of the walls to order 
any one that came in to puton a pair before crossing 
the passage. 

“If any one fails to attend to you,” he added, 

“you must put him out.’ 

Soon after a party returned from hunting, and 
Wellington, with his splashed and muddy boots, 
opened the door and rushed along the hall. The 
young man immediately jumped off the ladder on 
which he was painting, and seizing Wellington by 
the shoulder, fairly pushed him out of the house. 

In the afternoon Lord Derby summoned all the 
household and men at work into the study, and 
seating himself beside the great warrior, demanded 
to know who had had the impertinence to push the 
Duke of Wellington out of doors. 

The painter, all of a tremble, came forward and 
said, “It was I, my lord.” 

“And pray,” rejoined the earl, “how came you to 
do it?” 

The man then repeated the directions given him 
that morning and said, “I was only obeying orders, 
I thought, sir.” "| 

On this Wellington turned to Lord Derby, and 
smiling, took a sovereign out of his purse, which 
he gave to the workman, saying, “You were right 
to obey orders.” 


— 


COULDN’T PLACE HIM. 


Remarkable stories are told of the gift which | 
many public characters have for remembering the 
names and faces of comparatively unimportant 
persons. It may be consoling to persons who lack 
this pleasant faculty that they have distinguished | 
company. Mr. Joseph Jefferson has difficulty in | 
remembering names. He told this story to a friend: 





“I was coming down in the elevator of the Stock | 
Exchange building, and at one of the intermediate 
floors a man whose face I knew as well as I know 
yours got in. He greeted me very warmly at once, 
said it was a number of years since we had met, 
and was very gracious and friendly. | 

“But | couldn’t place him for the life of me. 1 
asked him as a sort of a feeler how he happened to 
be in New York, and he answered with a touch of 
surprise that he had lived there for several years. 
Finally I told him in an apologetic way that I 
couldn’t recall his name. 

“He looked at me for a moment, and then he 
said very quietly that his name was U.S. Grant.” 

“What did you do, Joe?” his friend asked. 

“Do?” he replied, with a characteristic smile. 
“Why, I got out at the next floor for fear I should 
be fool enough to ask him if he had ever been in 
the war!” 











Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using | 
“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. 


EVERY LADY WHO 


takes pride in her Home must appreciate an 
article that will enable her, at_a very small ex- 
pense, to keep the interior of her house and all 
her Furniture looking just like new. Such an 
article is 


Campbell’s Varnish Stain, 


a scientific combination of Varnish with Colors, 
made expressly for the purpose, by which any 
person can satisfactorily stain and varnish, with 
one application, all kinds of household Furniture 

(wood or rattan) and interior wood-work, trans- 
forming it into beautiful imitations of Cherry, 
Mahogany, Walnut, Rosewood, Oak, Ebony or 
Vermilion, producing a perfect imitation of the 
natural wood finished with Varnish, and it is the 
only article that has ever been made that will 
satisfactorily accomplish this result. 

These Stains have been in use several 
years and are a delight to every house- 
keeper who has used them. 

They are put up for household use, in all the 
Colors above mentioned, in half- -pint cans at 30 
cents, pints 50 cents. Ask your local dealer 
for them, and if he does not have them ask him to 
order from the nearest of the following whole- 
sale agents, and they will be supplied at man- 
ufacturer’s prices: 

Strong, Cobb & Co., 

















Se Cleveland, Ohio; Peter Van 
- haack & Sons, Chicago, Ill. ; Moffitt West Drug Co., St. | 
ouis, Mo. ; Lyman Eliel Dru Co., Minneapolis, Minn. : 
oyes Bros. & Cutler, St. Pau Minn. ; Greene & Button 
Lots Milwaukee, Wis.; A. Kiefer & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
laze aitine “Perkins Drug Co., Grand oT 8, Mich. ; 
aoc lure, Walker & Gibson, Albany, N. v; John L: 
hompson, Sons & Co., Troy. N. Y.: Richardson Drug 
Co., Omaha, Neb. ; Geo. A. ley & Co., 5 ae 
Singer & Wheeler, Peoria, Mil; Hurlbut, Ward'k ( 
ng Moines, Iowa; Bridges, McDowell Gon Caan 
aoa Woodward, Faxon & Go., Kansas City, Mo. ; ; C.D. 
Smith Drug Co., St. Joseph, Mo. ; Plimpton, Cowan & Co., 
uffalo, N.Y. "Moore & Hubbard Syracuse, N. Y.; Bab- 
cock & Stowell Binghamton, N. ¥.; J.C. Barnard, Roch- 
t Be N. Y.; Matthews Bros., Seranton, Penn. ; 
Ds brunsw ig, New Orleans, La.; Meyer 
oe as, Tex. ; hy yh & Ohmstede, Galveston, Tex. ; 
u eiss, Thom son & Co, hes 5 Antonio, Tex.; Dowie & 
— Charleston, 8. C.; Lloyd & Adams, ‘Savannah, 
\ : LE, Baird & Co., Jae knonville. Fla.; W.T. Daggett, 
\ tnnington 


These Stains have so successfully filled a long- 
= want that some worthless imitations have 
ready been placed on the market, so be par- 


ticular to see that you get 
9) Take no other! | 


“Campbell’s” tis730% 
Carpenter, Woodward & morte, | 


BOSTON, MASS. 


_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








oe if you wish to dress well at moderate cost, 
write for our Winter 


FASHION CATALOGUE 


Illustrating thee NEWEST PARIS STYLES in 
what to wear at the Lowest New York Prices. 


SENT FREE! 


IT Is 
by addressing 


| Mahler Bros., 501-503 6th Ave., New York. 





RAMBLER BICYCLES 
=> BEST <= 


Bi Most 
y LUXURIOUS. 
YY, 











Handsome 48 page cata: 
logue on application. 


o:; dg Gormally deter Mfg Co. 


221-229 W Franklis St., CHICAGO, ILL 


1925 14th St., 8.4% 
WaShiseTon 


“Ties Grendwas, YEW 9 Broadway, SEW ORK 


Our Goat Offer. 


Our recent offer of a Goat, Cart, Harness and Whip 
met with such an amazing response that within two 
days of the date of the publication of the Announce 
ment, the orders received numbered between two and 
three hundred, many hgving been sent us by telegram. 

The demand for the Goats has far exceeded our 
utmost expectations, and we regret exceedingly that 
so many have necessarily been disappointed. 

The Cart, Harness and Whip can still be 
but if any do not care for them without the Goat, 
are at liberty to select from the Premium List 
mium for each new name sent us, and also $4.00 worth 
of goods as an Extra Premium for a club of five, 
explained in the Premium List of October 2%, 1891. 

We can only hope that all those whose orders were 
received too late to secure the coveted Goat may 
quite forget their disappointment in the pleasure which 
their other premiums will bring them. 


The Youth’s Companion, 
Boston, Mass. 


yo 10 Colomban Ave. 
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HERE is an cld ad- 
* All work and 

no play makes Jack 
a dull boy.” 
know how to work. 


age, 


Most people 
I 
will tell you how to play. 


Own a Warwick Perfec- 
tion Cycle, Ride it every 
day. It will keep you good- 
natured, you will enjoy 
better health, well, buy 
one, and you will know 
how it is yourself. 


Made in SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


furnished, , 


a Pre- | 








ITCHING HUMORS 


Torturing, disfiguring eczemas, and every 

of itching, burning, scaly, crusted, and Sieaply skin 
and scalp diseases, with dry, thin, 
and falling hair, are relieved in 
most cases by © single applica- 
tion, and speedily and economi- 
cally cured by the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies, consisting of CuTt- 
CURA, the great skin cure, CuTI- 
cURA’ Soap, an exquisite skin 
purifier and beautifier, and Curi- 
CURA RESOLVENT, greatest of 
humor remedies, when the best 
physicians fail. CuricuRA REME- 
DIES cure every humor, eruption, 
and disease from — to scrofula. Sold eve ry- 
where. PotTeR DruG AND CHEM. CorpP., Boston. 
4&a—~ “‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases ”’ mailed free. 


PIM occce blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin 











prevented and cured by CuTicura Soap. 

FREE FROM RHEUMATISM. 
\fta BA ais, sciatic, hip, kidney, chest, 
and muscular pains and weaknesses, 


In one minute the Cuticura 
Anti-Pain Plaster relieves rheu- 
The firstand only x pain- killing wees woes plaster, 





The old saying that ‘‘con- 
sumption can be cured if 
taken in time” was poor com- 
fort. It seemed to invite a 
trial, but to anticipate failure. 
The other one, not so old, 
“consumption can be cured,” 
is considered by many false. 

Both are true and not 
true; the first is prudent— 
one cannot begin too early. 

The means is careful liv- 
ing. Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod-liver oil is sometimes an 
important part of that. 

Let us send you a book on 
CAREFUL LIVING—free 

m. Pe pews, Chemists, 132 South 5th Avenue, 


Your druggist keeps Scott's Emulsion of cod 
liver oil—all druggists everywhere do 


American Traveler, 


Speaking of good 
value here is 
where you get it. 
Please note the 
specifications 
carefully. 28-inch 
wheels, tangent 
spokes, ball bear 
ings, finest steel 
tubing, 1%4 - inch 
cushion tires, long 
head, handsomely 
finished, weight 41! 
% Ibs., price 875. 
We also have same machine with %-inc h wheels, price 

. We are also manufacturing Baby Coaches, Re 
clining C hairs, Invalid Rolling Chairs, Refrigerators, ete. 





| Liberal discounts and special inducements are give nto 





the trade. 


LUBURG MANUFACTURING CO., 
321, 323 and 325 KS St., Phila., Pa. 


NOON 
Kewl 
ae 


| KEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR, 


AN IDEAL COMPLEXION SOAP. 
If unable to procure this Wonderful Soap send 25 cents 
in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 
J. . Ss. KIRK & CO. Chicago. 
SPEOIAL—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popular Society 


| Waltz) sent EREE to anyone sending us Mhree wrappere 
| Of Shand 





jon Bells Soap. 


Kennedy's 
Medical Discovery 


Takes hold in this order: 
Bowels, 

Liver, 

Kidneys, 

Inside Skin, 
Outside Skin, 


Driving everything before it that ought to be out. 


You know whether you need 





it or not. 


| Sold by every druggist, and manufactured by 


| 





DONALD KENNEDY, 


ROXBURY, MASS. 


Advice to Dyspeptics. 


Centents: Dyspepsia and its causes. Experience of 
a sufferer. Liver Complaint a twin disorder. Consti 
pation a result of dys ayy Food to be taken. Food 
to be avoided. Mailed free to any address. JOH 
H. McALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 years City baie ;. 








BEAUTIFUL LAWNS 


in America and the most permanent have been obtained by sowing the 


, HENDERSON LAWN CRASS SEED. 


A combination entirely our own, ‘of such grasses as 
jap iy With every order is sent F'ree our 


beet ada oa climate. 


iw to make a Follow its plcin_ directions, and in 
DAYS you wilt have a award fit to mow, and in 


experience has prov 

essay, 
66 

YS a carpet of the 


richest green, which will challenge in beauty the much vaunted 


LAWNS OF 


OLD ENGLAND. 


@ne quart will sow a plot 15x 20 (300 square feet), or for an acre 5 bushels will 
be required 


ice, 30c. 


Quart (free by mail), or by express or freight, buyer paying charges, 
25e. per — $1.56 per Peek; $5.00 per Bushe! 
HE 


ERY ORDER FROM THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


is also sent Free our Cataloga 
(which alone costs us 25 cents), 
yertisement. Our Catalo; 

the largest ever issu 


e of Everythin 

Piovided you will state where you saw this ad- 
ue of 150 pages is bound in illuminated covers, and 
It is replete with many pensravings and colored 


for the Garden 


plates of all that is new and desirable in Seeds an 


HENDERSON. “& Co., 


35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York. 





J ‘ 14 
COPYRIGHTED (BOz 
PETER WENDERSONEC 
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"a HUB; 


226, 230, 232, 234, 236, 236 AND 240 
STATE ST., COR. JACKSON ST 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


A Special Offer+ 


REGULAR $4.00 
SHOES ror 


$2.75 










THESE ARE MEN’S FINE CALF SHOES, 
made with SEWED Soles, and are war- 
ranted First Class In material, workman- 
ship and fit. No shoe store In the United 
States will sell its equal for less than 
$4.00 or $4.50. Send us $2.75 and we 
will send a pair FREE of Express Charges 
to any part of the United States. The 
MONEY WILL BE RETURNED If on ar- 
rival you do not like the shoes. 




















Complexion Powder 


Is a delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 

It is fragrant and refreshing and is never un- 
pleasantly noticeable. The test of time is per- 
haps most assuring, and Pozzoni’s Complexion 
Powder has steadily gained in popularity for 
thirty years. Try it. 

For Sale Everywhere. 


BE SURE "GOOD SENSE” 


d on your waist, there a 
ae imitations but no equals 


SENSIBLE 
wo : 


all want FERRIS’ 


GOOD SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS. 


Best for Health, Economy 
and Beauty 










oe 








BUTTONS at front in- 
stead of CLASPS. 
Olamp Buckle at hip 
for Hose supporters, 
Tape- fastened But- 
tons—icon’t pull off, 
Cord- Edge Button 
oles—wont wear out, 
FIT ALL AGES— 
Infants to Adults. 
Short and long waist. 
Made in 
FAST BLACK, 
drab and white. 
Send for circular, 


FERRIS BRO 


Manufr’s tS og | 3 








3418 2¥. 
MARSHALL rent D& CO., Chicago, 
Wholesale Western Agents 
For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


Sal ) FOR A TOMATO 


ducing a St offered ecco bo any person pro 
nO CHICKENS UP aR 
REL 
een ee 
+ 








th ‘ghi Bibs. du o7s., 
— —; we ng oO. 
Isent him mycheck tor 8500. 1 i; 
— ae over 84¢ in. indiameter. 
ry : ; hon ag over 
‘eet from the ground. La: t 
goatee record 18 ft. 6 in. tail. 
his mammoth Strain creates a 
sensation wherever it goes, and is 
the largest ever offered. Thous- 
ands of my customers have wn 
them to weigh over 45 ozs he 
quality is excellent; after you 
once test it you will grow no 
others. if well cared forthey will 
W produce 1 bu. to a plant (seecut) 
of large, smooth, bright red to- 
matoes, very solid wit ney afew 
seeds in each, and entirely free 
fromrot. If started earl » fruit 
ripens from July 4th until ’ frost. 
Thisyear | offer $500Cash to any 
person producing a 3 ib. tomato, 
It can be done.) Full directions 


ducing Mamened Prize Tomato; 


37 tomatoes 


ow Mr. Harris grew his with 
each order. Plant some, vo 7 
win the prize. i 


saved from large specimens. 


Is all head and sure to head, very 
uniform in size, firm and fine in 
texture, excellent in quality anda 
good keeper. Single he have 
weighed over 64 pounds. 


» EARLY SNOWBALL TURNIP 


Is the earliest in the world, —-? 
grown, good size, excellent. qu 
Will be far ahead of your neighbors, 
Catalogue, is worth 50 cts. to any one who gets it. 
6500 offered largest order; $500 for a pansy blossom ; 8300 
for a bean plant with 100 pods, and above tomato prize. 
("1 will send a packet each of Fume Tomato, an 


and Turnip, with my € for on 





a conte. Greatest bargain catalogue ever sent ou 
Every person sending silver hig vw} ip: 

wiltr a4 ree a Pas INCH’S I RO 

THAEARLT THEE TOMATO, and a doe. certificate 


for uleurdite e Se. my bargain catalogue Free, 
F. B. MILLS, Rose Hill, Onandaga Co.N. Ve 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.45 
a year, payment in advance. 


| roam the streets alone, to get into mischief or not 
lat his own sweet will. 





THE YOUTIIS 


Ile adores his father, is 
proud to walk the street arm in arm with him, and 
the two are usually close friends and affectionate 
companions. 

Let us suppose that school begins at eight o’clock, 
though that is unfashionably late. First there is an 
hour of instruction, then an hour of study and 
writing, followed by the long instruction of an 
hour anda half. At half-past eleven comes break- 
fast,—a hearty meal,—after which there is a half- 
hour or forty minutes of active exercise in the 
open air. 

After recreation comes another hour of study, 





Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its —_. | followed by an hour of manual work—sewing, 
| embroidery, drawing and painting—or by classes | 


scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. Al 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the Publishers 
New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 
Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 





in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 


Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- | gardens. 


office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 


who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own | children; and the mother, too, has finished her 
| home duties, her shopping and social visiting, and 


risk. 

Renewals, — Three weeks are +" -¥~ after the 
receipt of money by us before the date opposite 
your name on your paper, which shows to what 
time your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscri Y 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 


LONGEVITY OF PHYSICIANS. 


Doctor Minot, of Boston, has a suggestive article 
on the health and longevity of medical men. We 
present some of its facts and conclusions. 

In Massachusetts the general average of life, in 
persons over twenty, is nearly fifty-two years. 
The average among professional men—ministers, 
lawyers and doctors—is considerably higher than 
this: in the case of clergymen sixty, or a little 


in music. 
} : / > - “a 
open-air recreation, then the afternoon recitation, sors in the World.” —JENNY JUNE. 





| great walkers, and the father and his boys join the 


| rest of the day and evening. In the long spring 





| the pond watching the skaters. They were both 


| 


| hall, where the parents are waiting for the children. 


r wishes | together into the beautiful suburbs, taking their 


| Smith’s face showed that he was half-inclined to 





Then there is another half-hour of 


and a final hour of study. 


| 
At half-past four or five in the afternoon school j 
| breaks up, and the prettiest sight of the whole day CISSORS. 
|is the merry, enthusiastic family meetings that 


NE : SSE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money | . A 
apy octets gp | take place, when school is over, in the entrance- 


The inevitable walk follows, for the French are 


mother and her girls either in sight-seeing in 
the city or in merry-making in the parks and 


The working day is over for father as well as for 


all are free to enjoy one another’s society for the 
and summer afternoons they often make excursions 


evening meal at an open-air restaurant. 


NO GREAT DIFFERENCE. 


Mr. Prince and Mr. Smith were standing near 


past sixty years of age, but the expression of Mr. 





join the younger people in their sport. “How long 
since you had skates on?” he asked, turning toward 
Mr. Prince. 

“Well, I should say ’twas about twenty years,” 
responded that gentleman slowly, “but I believe I | 
could skate as well now as ever I could.” } 

Mr. Smith looked at his companion with ill- 
concealed surprise. 

“Oh, come, James,” he answered, “‘you’re a 


| Smart enough man for your years, but you can’t 


more, and in that of lawyers and physicians abotit | 


fifty-six and a half years. 

It will be seen that physicians lose nearly four 
years of life, as compared with clergymen. This 
can hardly be due to the greater liability to dis- 
ease arising from broken rest, irregular meals, 
bodily fatigue and much responsibility, for the 
physician’s active life, much of it out of doors, 
and his special knowledge how to care for himself 
must more than compensate for such disadvan- 
tages. 

The physician needs more mental diversion. It 
would be well for him to cultivate flowers, to study 
some science, or some department of history, 
literature or art, or to take up some simple mechan- 
ical occupation, to which he could turn from time 
to time for refreshment. 

He needs more active exercise. It would be well 
for him oftener to substitute the bicycle for the 
carriage. He needs more sleep, too,—fully seven 
hours,—and as his sleep is often broken in upon at 
night, he should form the habit of sleeping at odd 
moments, even by day. 

Doctor Minot illustrates the folly of incessant 
work by the case of the late brilliant Doctor Golding 
Bird, of London. 

A few months before his death a professional 
friend, Doctor Routhe, had occasion to call on him. 
The waiting-room was full, and it was three hours 
before Doctor Routhe gained admission. Naturally 
he made some remark about his friend’s great 
popularity. 

“Yes,” said Doctor Bird, “you see me, at a little 
over forty, in full practice, making my several 
thousand pounds per annum. But I am to-day a 
wreck. I have a fatal disease of the heart, the 
result of anxiety and hard work. I cannot live 
many months, and my parting advice to you is 
this: 

“Never mind at what loss, take your annual six 
weeks’ holiday. It may delay your success, but it 
will ensure its development. Otherwise you may 
find yourself at my age a prosperous practitioner, 
but a dying old man.” 

The foregoing facts and suggestions may profit- 
ably be taken to heart by business men as well as 
by doctors. 

> 


SCHOOL-GOING IN PARIS. 


An article in the February Atlantic about “What 
French Girls Study,” has an interesting description 
of day-school life in Paris. All the day schools, 
public and private, the writer says, are really day 
boarding-schools; that is, the pupils spend the 
whole day at school, taking their noon meal there, 
having their recreations in the school playgrounds, 
and doing all their studying within school hours. 

School begins at half-past seven o’clock in the 
morning, or eight at the latest, the European 
nations being earlier risers than we. 

The children are accompanied to the school door 
by one of their parents, or by a governess or tutor. 
The father usually walks to school with his boys, 
the mother with her girls. Althov€h there is no 
large city where a self-respecting woman or young 
girl can go about alone with more absolute and 
agreeable security than in Paris, yet it is a thing 
no French girl ever wants to do. 

It shocks her sense of maidenly dignity and 
reserve—she would cry her eyes out with mor- 
tification, if forced to do it; and the attitude of 
American girls in this matter is something she will 
politely excuse, but wholly fails to understand. 

A boy, too, would feel neglected, as if his parents 
did not care what became of him, if they let him 





| 


really believe that you could put on skates and 
skate as well as you could twenty years ago?” 

“I think I could,” responded Mr. Prince. | 

‘But it’s absurd,” said Mr. Smith, with something 
like annoyance. “It’s ridiculous for you to say 
such a thing. You can’t expect to be frisking 
around like a boy at your time of life.” | 

“Well,” said Mr. Prince, “I wasn’t exactly a | 
boy at forty, but I guess I could skate now as well | 
as I could then, for I couldn’t skate any then.” 
NOT QUITE THE SAME. 

Slight mistakes in speaking a foreign language, 
or in understanding it when some one else speaks 
it, are commonly nothing more than amusing, but 
a member of the Alpine Club mentions an instance 
of a more serious nature. He was climbing one of 
the Alps with a guide, who, as he says, persisted 
in talking bad English instead of indifferent French. 


My guide had just crossed a snow-bridge over a 
wide crevasse, and turned to await me on the | 
farther side. I asked him if it was weak; he an- | 
swered, “No strong.” } 

Naturally I attempted to walk across it instead | 
of oy ong I had almost reached the other side 
when the bridge gave way, and after a delirious | 
scramble to save myself, I subsided helplessly into 
the crevasse. 

However, I did not go far, and when I had | 
crawled out with snow down my neck and up my 
arms and in all my pockets, I discovered that my | 
friend had meant “Not strong.” I strongly en- | 
joined him to reserve his English henceforth for | 
use in the valleys. 





TAME ELEPHANT. | 
| 


Miss C. F. Gordon Cumming, in her recent book | 
on Ceylon, gives a few lines to a pet elephant, who | 
seems to have been a creature of much amiability | 
and intelligence. 


| 


He had been captured young, and was known as | 
Kurunegalla Jack. He used to go the hospital 
rounds with his master, a medical officer, who had 
taught him to be generally useful, and even to 
administer pills! A Malay soldier one day dropped 
his pill, whereupon Jack picked it up and dropped 
it into the man’s open mouth, with a puff that New 
it safely down! 

Jack learned to go out shooting with his master, 
combining the work of stalking-horse and retriever. 
He could discern the game from afar, and wander 
toward it in the most casual manner, acting as 
cover for his master, and when the gun was fired 
he would scamper off quite delighted, and return 
with the jungle-fowl or peacock in his trunk. 


HARD TO GET AT. 


Inquisitive city people in the country sometimes 
find small satisfaction in catechizing little country 
boys about their names and affairs. A “summer 
boarder” once said to a small boy dressed in a 
broad straw hat, a gingham waist, long trousers 
and bare feet: 


“Hello, little boy! What is your name?” 
“Same as pa’s,” said the boy. 


and when the country doctor or cheap city grocer tells 
the consumer that this or that Flavoring Extract is 
better than Burnett’s, we consider it a victory for 
Burnett’s. 
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| Children are often irritated and made sick by worms. | 

A simple and effective remedy is found in “Brown’s Ver- | 

mifuge Comfits.” They contain nothing injurious. [Adv. 
———>—_ 


A sure test of greatness is to be used as a standard, 


[Adv. 











THE CHEMICAL DIAMOND WICK CO., LEOMINSTER, MASS. 





“‘What’s your pa’s name?” 

“Same as mine.” | 

“I mean, what do they call you when they call | 
you to breakfast?” 

“They don’t nuvver call me to breakfust.” 

“Why don’t they?” 

*’Cause I alluz git there the fust one!” 


APRIL FIRST. 


It is easy enough to be fooled on the First of 
April, but few are the benevolent souls who are 
willing to take the trouble of fooling themselves. 


A portly gentleman went into an upholsterer’s, 
on April Fool’s Day, and sat about on chair and 
window ledge, talking to the proprietor, who was 
just then arranging a lot of new window shades 
for display at the door. 

Price labels were lying about, here and there, 
and thus it was that the visitor unconsciously 
attached one to his coat, and walked away through 
the street, bearing the legend: " 

“EXTRA THICK. READY FOR HANGING!” 





The Chemical Diamond Wick. 


Indestructible — Emits no Smoke — 
Jonsumes less Oil—Gives a Softer 
zight—Brighter than Gas—No Trim- 
ming—Does not break the Chimney. 

For Oil Stoves it is of inestimable value. 
AGENTS WANTED. SEND for CIRCULARS. 





“They are the best Shears and Scis- 






HEARS. 


EASIEST TO USE nigtiy tempered steel. 


Take no substitute at the stores. 
If not boot there, send 50c. for 6-in. pair ; 8-in. pair, 75c. 
All plated Blades. Full plated 8-in. pair, $1.00. Cheaper 
grade, 25c. One pair free with,every order for 6 pairs. 
SEYMOUR CUTLERY CO., Holyoke, Mass. 


THE PIANO is a 


member of the family. 

See, then, that it is a creditable 
one, for it puts its stamp on 
the household. 

If merely for ornament, get 
cabinet-work to suit your taste. 
Be sure that so much is good 
and never mind the rest. 

But if you want a musical 
yoke-fellow to work with and 
play with for years, be caretul; 
get the best all through; pay 
what the best necessarily must 
cost, but no more. 

There’s a deal of nonsense 
about pianos; and a deal of 
sense; there is sense in our Cata- 
logue; write for one. Free. 


Ivers & Pond 


Piano Co., Boston. 








Pears’ 
_ Soap 


Which would you rather have, 
if you could have your choice, 
transparent skin or perfect feat- 
ures? 

All the world would choose 
one way; and you can have it 
measurably. 

If you use Pears’ Soap and 
live wholesomely otherwise, you 
will have the best complexion 
Nature has for you. 

All sorts of stores sell it, espe- 
cially druggists; all sorts of 
people use it. 












SOLD BY 
FIRST-CLASS 
DEALERS. 
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18.47. ROGERS BROS.Al: 








If you 
are not sure 
where the genuine \ 
1847 Rogers goods 
can be obtained, address 
THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co., Meriden, Conn. 


Illustrations of latest designs and valuable information 
will be mailed you. (MENTION THIS PAPER.) 


OF MUSIC, the only magazine of 
musie published. 40 full size music 

ages, all the parts, every month for 
Rito a year. Sample copy and 145 


oonge, words and music, all for 15 cts., stamps or silver. 
F. TRIFET, 408 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 
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success of AYER’S Sarsap 


Take The Best 


Use AYER’S Sarsaparilla, and no 


Spring Medicine and blood- 


purifier, during the months of 


March, April, May 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla is more success- 


y other preparation for im- 


parting to the machinery of life all the 


necessary to Health and 
It relieves That Tired 


Feeling, gives tone and vigor to every 


muscle of the body, im= 


proves digestion, quickens the 


builds up the system, 


ul and makes the weak strong. The 


arilla, for the past 50 years, 


is due to the fact, that its curative powers may always be 


relied upon. 
blood; it cures Scrofula and 


It purifies, vitalizes, and enriches the 


Scrofulous diseases, Eczema, 


Chronic Catarrh, Rheumatism, General Debility, Dys- 
pepsia, or Indigestion, and all diseases of the Stomach, 


Liver, Kidneys, and Bowels. 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla not 


only restores but it permanently maintains the health. 
Its use makes food nourishing, work pleasant, sleep re- 


freshing, and life enjoyable. 
blood-purifier in existence can do. 


health and strength, to the 


It does what no other 
It imparts renewed 
aged and infirm, and _ thor- 


oughly vitalizes and invigorates the system when it has 
become broken down or weakened by disease and over- 
work. Its curative properties have won for it the title of 


the Best, The Superior Medicine. 


Sarsaparilla, AYER’S only, and take it NOW. 
Has Cured Others, and Willi Cure You. 


Take AYER’S 
It 
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For the Companion. 


TOWING A COW. 


Captain Jim was going over to Duck Island 
with his cat-boat to get a cow across, and wanted 
acrew. My being a girl * 
he said, so I shipped as ‘“‘able-bodied seaman,” 
mind the tiller. 

All summer long the old captain had had me in 
training at that very tiller. The Daffodil knew 
me as well as she knew the captain, people 
alongshore used to say. But this was hecause the 
skipper himself always stood by, whispering 
suggestions. 

The “landings’’ we made were talked about far | 
and near. In a whistling breeze and a choppy | 
sea, With reefs in the sail, tiller and sheet strain- 
ing in my hands, lee-rail awash and showers of 
spray flying over the bows, we went rushing 
straight for a pier. 


stood securely on the tilted deck, watching the 


pier and the boat and me, and when the right | 


moment came, growling “Luff her!’’ unheard of 
breathless spectators. Then the pretty boat came 
into the wind and lay alongside the pier safe and 
serene. 


“My gracious !”’ old tars would say admiringly, 


‘aint that little gal a skipper, now I tell yer!” 

It was this little sailor that went to tow the 
captain’s cow. 

We sailed smoothly over the familiar course 
that the Daffodil almost knew by herself. A 


light, soft summer wind gave us just headway on. | 


At Duck Island we made fast to a dory mooring 
in the cove. The captain helped himself to the 
dory to go ashore in. 

He disappeared over the hill, and after a long 
time came back leading a big, brown, white-faced 
cow, 
while he rowed out to me. 

Coming on board, he lighted his pipe with great 
deliberation, then stepped into the dory again, 
casting off the mooring as he did so. The 
Daffodil, free once more, fell off a little. 

“OQ Captain Jim, stop her!’ I cried in terror. 
“I'm drifting away, come back! Hurry, hurry!” 

‘Haul ver sheet taut,’’ he sang out serenely. 
“Jam yer tiller down, she’s goin’ ter jibe.’ 

She jibed, and we came round looking at the 
captain from a new point of view. 

“You're all right,”’ he shouted. ‘Haul in ver 
Keep her stiddy, now! Head her for the 
I'm goin’ ter fetch the cow along the 


sheet ! 
long shoal. 
beach !"” 

My guiding spirit was gone, and the Daffodil 
taking me out to sea! I could not for very terror 
tell sheet from downhaul, nor bow from stern. 
A tangle of ropes, a jerking tiller, and a big, 
white sail flapping overhead, were all a maze to 
mie. 

“Port yer hellum!’’ came faintly from my 
captain in the distance, rushing the cow along the 
shore. 

The helm was ported, and round and round we | 
gracefully turned. The captain was trusting the 
tide to drift me over to him, and this it did, in 
spite of my unlucky seamanship. 

We drifted the length of the shoal, not far now 
from the captain and the cow running, splashing 
ankle-deep in the rising tide. It was his plan to 
follow the shoal to the end in this way, which 
would have helped the cow a mile on the home- 
ward journey. But before the end was reached, 
the Daffodil drifted m towards shore, grounded 
gently, and lay still. 

The captain came up and jumped aboard as if 
nothing at all had happened. He made the cow 
fast to the stern and shoved the boat off with an 
oar. We sailed slowly away from shore, the cow 
plowing reluctantly into deep and deeper water. 

I was stiff with fright, but Captain Jim only 
observed in passing, ‘‘Keep easy, shipmate, she’s 
all right, she’ll swim. Take the tiller—so, boss, 
so—while I fill my pipe.” 

The cow swam after the boat at first, with the 
help of the captain’s hand held under her chin. 

“Don’t you know that cow of Deans’s thet 
swum over ‘cross the bar, onct, alone!’’ the | 
captain remarked by the way, minding tiller and 
sheet and tow while I sat idly by. 

Then the cow’s eyes rolled wildly, and I could 
detect a trace of uneasiness in the captain’s calm 
eye as he measured the distance to be sailed still | 
and held up his hand to windward. The boat | 
was barely moving, dallying gently along, and | 
the cow toiling and gurgling astern. 

Suddenly she rolled over on her side, and | 
floated like a big, brown bubble—a dead ial 
for the boat to pull. 

“She’s all right,’’ said the captain, for his own 
sake as well as for mine this time. ‘It’s the way | 
critters allus does, towin’. Here, you keep her 
nose out, so.” 

It was getting late, and I was so tired and 
frightened I shut my eyes hard while I leaned | 
over the rail holding up the cow’s simple white 
face. My tears dropped down into the sea, but 
Captain Jim never knew. 








Presently we grounded again and the cow stood | mountain or the lake shore, any one standing on | 


didn’t make no odds,”’ 
to | 


At such times the captain | 


that he tethered to a lobster-car on shore | 


/One of the most 


THE YOUT 


| upright, calmly waiting to be unfastened and to 
go ashore. 

“I guess I'll leave her on this island,’’ the 
captain said, “‘while I take the Daffod:/ and you 
home. I guess I kin fetch that cow alone, with a 
dory, better.”’ 

Late in the evening | heard the thud of oars, 
and the familiar plunging and heavy breathing, 
and finally a splashing on shore, below the hill. 

| Soon afterwards the cow stood quietly at the door 
of her new barn. Her pale, meek face dripped in 
| the twilight, as the captain offered her gifts of 
hay and warm gruel. 
| ‘She’s shipped consid’ble water,’ he said. 
“Critters allus does, towin’, but she’s all right.” 
The next day she was browsing as sweetly as if 
perils by sea were all unknown. 
LovisE Lynpon. 


> 


JAPANESE COURTESY. 


| The Japanese temperament delightfully 
| equable and gentle, and as Japanese politeness is 
| sweet and unfailing, it 1s easy to see that there is 
little friction in the daily life of that happy land. 
Sir Edwin Arnold says that it is a pleasant sight 
|to see the children waddling about in high 
| wooden pattens, with their smaller brothers and 
| sisters on their backs. On meeting, they wag 
their shaven heads and bend low, uttering 
cheerful and friendly ‘“‘Ohayos’’ Even the 
baby, if he can say nothing articulate, blinks 
with his tiny almond eyes, nods his small poll, 
and babbles ‘“‘Hayo! hayo!"’ to the passing 
| way farer. 
| At the tea-houses, when all is paid and there is 
—- more to expect, the girls will offer the 
| departing guest a bunch of chrysanthemums or 
: red camellia, and say sweetly, in reply to any 
| 
| 





Is 


expression of thanks, ‘What have I done?” 

If you ask the way, vour guide for the time 
being will almost rather let you take the wrong 
turning in a forest path than walk before you. 

You are led into awful mistakes and mutual 
misapprehensions by the Japanese halt of never 
contradicting. 
| They answer ‘“yves’’ to almost everything, and 
| the servants softly murmur “Hi, hi, hi!’ all the 
time you are giving them an “order or asking 
| questions. 

If you have more to say than a word or two, 
off goes the hat, and the men lay their hands on 
the bended knees, while the women slide down 
upon their heels, smooth the mantle over the lap, 
and so continue the ‘‘august communication.”’ 

The light, perpetual laughter of the Japanese 
especially charms. With the women and children 
it is the softest, most musical ‘chortle’ that 
could be heard; and even the jinrikisha men 
| chuckle perpetually as they dash you along the 
narrow roads, and seem full of joyous badinage 
one with the other. 
| The perfect politeness of this race is a constant 
;marvel in Western eyes. One day, in driving 
through the outer portal of the palace, the fore- 

wheel of our carriage caught the jinrikisha of an 
official, and threatened for the moment to flatten 
him against the lacquered gate. His countenance 
did not betray the slightest alarm, although if the 
| horses had not been instantly controlled the affair 
would have proved serious. To the exclamation, 
“We beg your honorable excuse!’ he replied, 
with a bow, “What slight thing is this? Con- 
descend not to take honorable notice!" 


* 


MONSIEUR JULES. 


Jules de Goncourt, a distinctive figure in 
modern French literature, had a wonderful power, 
not alone over the pen, but also over the human 
heart. Every one rejoiced at his coming, and 
sorrowed when he went, from the family servants, 
who exclaimed, ‘‘We shall laugh this evening, 
for Monsieur Jules is coming to dinner,”’ to the 
children, who found in him a delightful playmate. 
charming letters in all child 
correspondence was written to him, and 1s quoted 
by Murray's Magazine. 





De Goncourt and his brother had a tender 
friendship for four little girls, the daughters of a | 
friend, and these small people wrote the former a 
letter in common, a sort of joint Round Robin, in 
paragraphs divided by a touching refrain. 

“Ah, Monsieur Jules! Ah, Monsieur Jules! 
How sad we are, how sad we are! Juliette is 
sad, Margaret is sad, Naco is sad; so is my aunt, 
so is Clementine, Mirga and Nounou. It 1s the 
saddest of sadness! Ah, Monsieur Jules! 

‘“‘No more hide and seek, no more blindman’s 
buff, no walks, no dolls’ baptisms ; neither sweet- 
meats nor tarts! 

“One curé comes to call; 
call; three curés come to call. 
Jules! 

‘“‘We are working all day; we listen for you in 
vain, and while we prick up one ear, four ears, 
six ears, eight ears, the inkstand falls to the 
ground, the copy-book tumbles onto the inkstand, 
and tears drop from our eyes. Ah, Monsieur 
| Jules! 

“Our roast veal is without charm and lacks 
mushrooms. We don't sleep; we kick, we fall 
out of bed, and we dream dictation. 
Monsieur Jules!” 

And so on, through a whimsical and untransla- 
table letter. 


two curés come to 
Ah, Monsieur 


a 
SOLITARY LIVES. 


Few travellers realize how much thought and 
| labor are given to ensure their safety. Not only 
| must great care be exercised in the construction 
| of a railroad, but it must be kept under constant 
supervision to make sure that the road-bed, rails, | 
and bridges are all in good condition. For this 
| purpose a large force of men is employed on every 
line of railroad. 

After nightfall, along three thousand miles of 


the Canadian Pacific Railroad, no matter how 
hare the prairie nor how wild and desolate the 


H’S COMPANION. 


the rear platform can see every few miles a 
lantern in the hands of a track-walker who, after 
the train passes, resumes his patrol of the track. 

It isa rule on this road that after the passage 
of each train the roadway shall be carefully 
examined, and particularly the bridges, for fear 
that some spark from the locomotive may have 
set fire to them. 

Along hundreds of miles between Ottawa and 
Winnipeg, over the prairies and through the 
mountain ranges, the hut of the railroad track- 
repairer or guard is often the only 
habitation that is seen for long stretches. 

In the wild region north of Lake Superior one 
sees these log cabins every few miles. Often the 
track-walker has a family, who live with him in 
this almost uninhabitable country, practically 
cut off from human society. The log-cabins are 
only one story high and very low at that. 


are brought by the trains. 

The lives of these men are particularly lonesome 
and unenviable, and the women must find 
existence a dull affair. Probably many of them 
do not see another woman for six months at a 
time, except through the car windows as the 
trains whiz past. 


+ 9e—___——_ 


STRANGE YOUNG WOMAN. 


Wonderful things are all the time happening, 
for those who have eyes to see them; and 


than one respect. 

A little girl 
handsome mirror, says an exchange. Of course 
she beheld the reflection of her own pretty face. 
But instead of feeling pleased, as might have 
been expected, she 
something very like petulance. 

‘“‘Mamma,”’ she said, “every time I try to look 
in the glass my face gets in the way !" 


oe 


OF COURSE. 
The truth has many sides, and may be expressed 
in many ways. Says the Lewiston Journal : 


Maine, was asked 
Atlantic the most 


A small pupil in Charlotte, 
the other day, **Why is the 
important ocean ?”’ 


‘Because we live on it,” he answered, promptly. 





A GOLDEN GOSSIP. 
A Neighborhood Story, show- 
ing the excellent effect of Goop gossip, with 
a kind motive. By Mrs. A. D. T. WuirNey. 


$1.50. 


MRS. WHITNEY’S OTHER BOOKS. 


Ascutney Street. $1.50. 
Homespun Yarns. $1.50. 
Faith Gartney's Girlhood. $1.50. 
Hitherto: A Story of Yesterdays. 
Patience Strong's Outings. $1.50. 
The Gayworthys. $1.50. 
Leslie Goldthwaite. Illustrated. $1.50. 
We Girls. Illustrated. $1.50. 

Real Folks. Illustrated. $1.50. 
The Other Girls. Illustrated. $1.50. 
Sights and Insights. 2 vols. $3.00. 
Odd or Even? $1.50. 
Bonnyborough. $1.50. 
Boys at Chequassett. 
Mother Goose for Grown Folks. 
$1.25. 

$1.25. 


$1.50. 





Illustrated. $1.50. 
$1.50. 
Pansies. Poems. 
Daffodils. Poems. 
Holy Tides. Poems. 75 cents. 
Bird-Talk. Poems. $1.00. 


Just How: A Key to the Cook-Books. $1.00. 


Sold by Booksellers. Mailed by 
/HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. | 
STOVEPIPE SHELF 


Fits any size pipe. 


MONEY FOR AGENTS 


~ who will sell this house 
hold necessity. Orders 
filled promptly. Write 
particulars. Secure agency. 
E. M. LONGYVEAR, 
Fly Mountain, New ak 
‘and repairer. Outfits. C ‘LAI 


VIOLIN MAKER POWERS, 86 Court Street, Bo: — 
STAMPS 500 mixed, Australian, etc., lUc.; 105 varieties, 


Wc. “Dime” Album’ free with each Jot. 
Special terms to Agents. F. P. Vincent, Chatham, N. Y. 


STAM 40 varieties, France, 20 cents; 





















1000 MIXED CONTINENTALS, 29 cents. 
P. G. BEALS, Brookline, Mass. 








‘ply sizes from No. 2% to No. 8. 
| boot worn. 
| Shoe Co., which is a sufficient gu: 
and construction. 


Address 


human | 


There | 
is no sign of a garden near them, and all supplies 


sometimes the same thing is wonderful in more | 


climbed into a chair, fronting a 


turned to her mother with 


for 


The “Storm Slipper” Rubber. 


Ah, | 





IIT. 


The Original 


BOSTON BAC. 


Finest all-wool cloth in all 
styles and 
rue black « 


colors, trimmed 
brown _leather. 
s : 





express or P. O. Mone y Orde r 
TOBIAS & WALL, 
25 and 27 Cornhill, Boston. 

Established in 1869, 
“Shoes are bought cheapest where shoes are made. 
A Pair of Lady’s Solid French Vici Kid But- 
ton Boots sent prepaid any- 
where in the U.S., on receipt of 

Cash, Money-order or Postal note 

for $1. so. You can’t buy their 

equal of your retailer less than 
+50. We make this boot our- 
saves, and guarantee the fit, style 
and wear. If you are not satished 
you can have your money back, 
or we will send another pair 
Common Sense and 

Opera Toe, widths C, D 

and FE, sizes 1h to8, in 

half size s, Send your 
size and 
width, we 
will fit you 


(‘150 See 


| free. 
| SALKINS & LASKEY, Marblehead, Mass. _ 


One 25-cent package of 
Kem-Kom — your grocer 
has it—a few gallons of 
water —an old pail, tub, 
or barrel (it won't hurt 
a new one)— 
a stick or a 
























minute’s stirring—a wa- 
ter pot—three minutes of 
sprinkling—your ton of 
coal is worth a ton anda 


quarter, your coal gas 


destroyed, your clinkers 
consumed. 


= BRADLEY BUCKBOARD 


THREE CARRIAGES IN ONE. 











| “For T Two Passengers. 
A special catalogue of SUMMER WAGONS 


now ready and mailed free to any address 


| BMT SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


New York: 14 Warren St, 
DONT 





“Trusty” 
an’t injure 





! Besten:86800Seébery Ot 

lose pen or pencil 
soft rubbe: rider. 

pen or pocket, lc.; 12 for 75e. oys 

make money, M« oney returned if un- 

sold. HERMAN MYER, Cambridge, Mass. 


ADC ES ;< 25c. and upwards. School 
| B Medals and Club ns, etc, 
| J. E. POWER, 15 Cornhill, Boston. 


These Rubbers are so shaped 
that protection from dripping 
skirts is amply secured. Every 
lady will appreciate this feature. 
The enormous demand for these 
Rubbers can only be accounted 
for from this fact. We can sup- 

When ordering give the size of 


The Rubbers are manufactured by the Boston Rubber 


arantee of their superior quality 


Price, per pair, post-paid, 60 cents. 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


Boston, Mass. 




















IV. 


NALYSIS, Ore, Water, Air, etc. Correspondence 
4 invited. W. FRENCH SMITH, Pu. D., State Assayer 
for Massachusetts, 235 Wash. St., P. O. Box 3126, Boston. 


QHORTHAND, Typewriting, Book-Keeping, etc., 
K at the Boston Commercial College, No. 1 Beacon St., 
cor. Tremont St., Boston. Call or send for Circular. 


Ww NTED. All persons interested in Minerals 
and Marine Goods to correspond with 
v. L. WILSON, 27 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. Pn A 
BesS* Stammerers’ Institute and Trainin 
) School. Always open. All . -— in speec 
cured for life. 41 Tremont Street, B ston. 
EK LECTRIC Motor and Battery Outfit. Instructive, 
‘4 Entertaining. Warranted to work. Complete, $1.00. 
Send stamp for circular. Boston Motor Co., Boston. 


J AMES M. TRACY, Leipsic and Weimar, 1859-62, 
e Pianist, Teacher and Writer. Lessons by mail a 
specialty. Chickering’s, 152 Tremont Street, Boston. 
DDRESS CARDS in all the latest styles and 
4 printed in the best manner. Complete set of sam- 
ples and Agent’s Price Lists upon receipt of 10 cents. 
WITCH CARD COMPANY, Box 38, Salem, Mass. 
GENTS WANTED ON SALARY. or com 
£\% mission, to handle the new Patent Chemical 
Ink-Erasing Pencil, The greatest novelty ever 
produced. Agents making $50 per week. For further 
particulars, address, a 
HE MONROE ERASER MFG. CO., La Crosse, Wis. X 107 








WALKING GLOVE, $1.50. 


Every pair warranted. The Kassan Glove is sold to 
the finest city trade for street wear. Colors brown 
and tan. Mailed on receipt of price. State size. 


RRAY’S wos oie 


BEST&CO 








Baby Slips 
For 98 cts. 


Made of fine Nainsook—yoke of narrow tucks and hand 
feather stitching between, finished with fine emeroidered 
edge—embroidered edge on neck and sleeves—Skirt has 
deep hemstitched hem. 


For gocts. 


Heavy Nainsook short dress—yoke has six groups of 
fine tucks, with hemstitching between—front and back 
ulike—Neck and sleeves finished with ffne embroidered 
edge—Skirt has deep hemstitched hem—Sizes one and 
two years. 

Either sent by mail, postage paid 8cents extra, can be 
returned and money refunded if not satisfactory. 


These are good examples of the 
extraordinary advantages we are 
prepared to offer in Children’s cloth- 
ing which is our exclusive business. 

If you desire anything for Boys, Girlsor Babies—write’ 
giving full particulars, and we will send illustrations and 
descriptions of the latest styles suitable for purpose 
stated. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


AYER’S 


Hygienic _aubstitute 
COFFEE. 


The only Perfect Substitute ever produced. 


Price, 20 cents per pound, which is much less than you 
have to pay for any kind of coffee. Every element in its 
composition is beneficial. Compounded by M. 8. AYER 
of Boston, a vegetarian for many years. 

Directions: Prepare the same as coffee, using not 
more than two-thirds as much for the same amount of 
water, or one tablespoonful for two large cups. 

Grocers sell it. 


M. S. AYER & CO., 


WHOLESALE AGENTS, 
189-191 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


The Glenwood Range, 
the King of the Kitchen. 














The Weir Stove Co., of Taun- 


THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. _ 








Women like clothes 
are as old as they look. 


Keep vour clothing fresh and clean 
by sending to us. 


LEWANDO’S 





nouz>rsm- 
nOuz>rsm- 


LEWANDO’S 
FRENCH DYEING & CLEANS! 


ESTABLISHMENT. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 
17 Temple Place, Boston. 
365 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Have your Winter Clothing cleansed 
ready to pack away for the Summer, 
and your Summer Clothing cleansed or 
dyed ready for immediate wear when 
the warm Spring days come. 

SPRING 
is the time to have your blankets, 
curtains, draperies, tidies, laces, rugs, 
carpets and all household textures 


cleansed. Feathers curled, dyed and 
restored. Kid Gloves cleansed or dyed. 


LEWANDO’S. 


Established 1829. Largest in America, 
Send Stamp fer Price List. 
Bundles sent by mail or express. 








Pure, 


Kettle Rendered 


Leaf Lard, 


Put up in 3, 5 and 10 pound pails, 


FOR FAMILY USE. 





by the tierce, barrel, half barrels 
P u re Lar and tubs. Is for sale by every 


first-class grocer and provision dealer. All lard ren- 
dered by us is free, from all Cotton Seed Oil, Tallow, 
Suet, and other adulterations so commonly used, and 


WARRANTED STRICTLY PURE. 


None genuine without our name stamped upon the 
package. 
JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


NITE [potl WARE 
rere ioe WS 














MARCH 31, 1892. 


SHORTHAND Z25.e%920°87 


NOCRAPHY, Rochester, N. Y. Instruc 
tion by mail only. Terms, $10.00, including necessary 
books. Instruction thorough and complete. Synopsis 
for 2-cent stamp. 


WADLEIGH’S RHEUMATIC CURE 


FROM BLOOD, CURES. AY DEUMATISM 
/ ‘ ° r Pe 
PR OWADLELGH, Alton hn 














get rest themselves by 
putting 


The Flannel 
Comforter 


—_ 

g Vathed- Ltn 
on their restless babies. It is the approved 
remedy for 
Colic and Restlessness. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents, 
BABE’S-EASE MANUFACTURING OO., 

19 Church 8t.,*Lowell, Mass. 
QUICK RELIEF. 


HEADACHE rrr stiri 


Dr. Bacon’s Headache Tablets — Contain no Opiates - 
Sure relief — Prescribed by regular and Homeopathic 
Prysicians — 9,000 sold since last May — Price 25 cents 
= box — Every box contains 25 tablets — Warranted — 
S 7" 












les by mail Free. Address 
. B. SIMAS, Druggist, Haverhill, Mass. 


[OR WEAK LUNGS 


Winchester’s Hypophosphite of Lime & Soda. 


For Chronic Bronchitis, Nervous Prostration, 
Dyspepsia or Indigestion, Loss of Vigor and 
Appetite, and diseases omens, from Poverty of 
the Blood, Winchester’s Hypophosphite is 
a specific, being unequaled as a Vitalizing 
Tonic, Brain, Nerve and Blood Food. 
SOLD BY DRUGGIsTs. 


WINCHESTER & CO. Chemists 
162 William St., N. ¥. 















Sent free by 

St Louis STAMPING Cc 
-BEEKMAN ST. N.Y. 

134 North Street, Boston. 




















enclose a two-cent stamp. 


DD ‘“‘Cerealine Flakes” to flour in 


Ask your grocer for ‘‘Cerealine Flakes.’’ The Cerealine Cook Book will 
be sent to any one who will mention where this advertisement was seen and 
THE CEREALINE MFG. Co., Columbus, Ind. 


making pie-crust, and save 
one-half the butter or lard 
usually needed for shortening. 


««Pie-crust, in which Cerealine 
Flakes are mixed with flour, needs 
less shortening.” —Etiza R. Parker. 


««Pastry, in which Cerealine is used, 
is much more flaky, and I especially 


value its use for dumplings or boiled, 


crust ofany kind.”—CaTHERINE OWEN. 


««Pie-crust is rendered as flaky with 
half the ordinary amount of butter 
when Cerealine is used, as is rich puff 
paste without it.”—-CurisTinE Ter- 
HUNE Herrick. 





For handling cooked articles while HOT, such as 
Vegetables, or removing any small article from the 
Water it is just the thing. AGENTS BASILY 
Useful Novelty. By mail for 25 cents. AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


HELPING HAND. 





STANDARD NOVELTY CO., 71 Winter St., Worcester, Mass. 


Entirely New. 
Inexpensive. 


Useful. 


Do not burn your fingers 
any longer, but use 


THE HELPING HAND. 


Doughnuts, Potatoes, Eggs, Corn, Cabbage and other 
stove oven. For handling a Dishcloth in Boiling 
MAKE TEN DOLLARS A DAY selling this 


7 








Pointed 








ton, Mass., are the makers. 





DON’T let manufacturers using cheap machinery 
and cheaper material talk “pins” to you. Toexplain, 
we are the oldest manufacturers in the world. Our 

wn & * machinery is of the latest and most approved pat- 

in Oi 1. tern, costing double that used by other pin makers. 

— No others use material of proper hardness, as we are 

the only manufacturers that cut and taper in oil. This process preserves the temper. The 
name, PURITAN, guarantees the best, more than worth the small difference in price. 

We take pains? Yes, to save you some “pains” incident to the use of bad pins. 

Take yourself the little pains to insist on having only the PURITAN Pins, as 
every dealer should keep them. Sample Card sent freee SEND FOR IT, PLEASE. 


American ‘Pin Company, Waterbury, Conn. 







[eplonix: 


are Digestive Tablets carefully com- 
pounded from a prescription, the re- 
sult of years of study and experiment 
by an eminent London physician. 
Convenient in form, agreeable to the 
taste, and perfectly harmless, they 
promptly relieve Acid Stomach, 
Heartburn, and all] kindred forms of 


Indigestion. 


These tablets are not a 

remedy for every ill that 

afflicts humanity. For 

gastric troubles, and for 
We those alone, do we recom- 
will mend them. 


mail a free sample to any address. 
PEPTONIX sold by druggists, 
or by mail, postpaid, 75 cents per box. 


THE ALLSTON CO., 
143 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


EVERYBODY 


Seems to be Talking About 


fox @D labels 


The sure and Speedy Relief for Nervous and 
Sick Headaches, Neuralgia and Sleepless- 
ness. BREAKS UP A COLD LIKE MAGIC. 

Contains no Opiate. 

Sold by all druggists at 25 cts. a box, or sent by mail by 

the PYRO-FEBRIN CO., Northampton, Mass. 


S 














of Pure Cod Liver Oil—Extract 

of Malt and Compound Syrup 

of Hypovhosphites (Lime and Soda), 
is used by thousands of 


PHYSICIANS 


in their practice, and many 


SAY * 
IS THE BEST 


in the market. 
Ask your Druggist for it, and take no other. 








MAGEE EMULSION C0., toxcmro. “caxaba. 








